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CARVE’S MILL, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

Perhars there is no other spot of so small an extent as “ Sleepy 
Holtow,” in the entire limits of New York State, that present so 
many picturesque objects or localities to charm the artist’s eye, 
and challenge our admiration. If, in a spot so limited in extent 
a3 this same locality of “ Sleepy Hollow,” so many beautiful pic- 
tures can be found, surely our landscape painters need not com- 
plain for want of interesting sudjects for their pencils. Irving has 
rendered this locality classic ground ; and our readers will remem- 
ber that we have before found themes for illustration in our col- 
lamns from this neighborhood. The tourist, as he ascends 
towards the famous Catskill Mountains, is sure to pause at Sleepy 
Hollo v, and recall [rving’s story of Rip Van Winkle, and to 


note the well-described belongings of the famous place. The 
magic pen of the author has so fixed these matters in the mind, 
that the whole thread of the goblin story is reca:led, and one is 
lost for a moment in inward recollections. Where could we look 
for a finer combination of picturesque material than is represented 
in the accompanying engraving, as taken from nature? The 
quiet vistas of sky, the green and rustling foliage, the mill-dam, 
with its translucent sheets of water, the rushing brook, the ancient 
and weather-staiaed building, and, above all, the mill-wheel, the 
monotonous though musical sound of which hath perhaps lulled 
many an earth-born care io rest. All, all combine to make up a 
scene, that, when once looked upon, the beholder can never for- 
get—such a scene as the artist delights to delineate, and the lovers 


was 


4a. 


of the picturesque to dwell upon as a thing of beauty, a joy for- 
ever! People from abroad have said to us, “Is it possible that 
you have such beautiful scenery in America, as we see in your 
Pictorial?” Is it possible, indeed! Our country abounds in 
beautiful raral scenery, diversified by valley and mountain, by 
lake and river, by babbling brooks and leafy woods ; and it shali 
be our task to exhibit these to our growing circle of readers, and 
to the world abroad, as well as in America. Our army of sub- 
scribers cannot fail to enter into the spirit of these illustrations, 
and to feel a national pride in seeing them thus beautifully delin- 
eated—the same pride which actuates us in these productions. 
With these few suggestions, we commend our view, presented 
below of Carve’s Mill, to the patrons of the Pictorial. 


VIEW OF CARVE’S MILL, AT SLEEPY HOLLOW, TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


HILDEBRAND: 


THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 
A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER XVIII.—[conrinvep.] 


“If you will stay two days, you may go,” said the guard, after 
a few moments’ thought. “Then our division will be off duty, 
and I shall not fear.” 

“O, we did not think of returning before that time,” said An- 
gela, who started up beneath the hope of gaining passage. 

“Goon, then. Surely there can be no harm ifi giving pass to 
such as you. ’I'would be unchristian. Go, and God speed ye.” 

More quickly than before did the girls move on. 

“Why should such an edict as that have been passed ?” queried 
Lucia, as soon as they were out of danger from the guard. 

“ Perhaps ’twas meant for some one whom the cardinal would 
keep in the city,” replied Angela. 

“ Very likely,” responded Lucia; and as she spoke, she thought 
of de Mora; but she did not mention his name. 

“ The cardinal must be worried, at all events,” said Angela. 

“So all bad men ought to be,” was Lucia’s apt reply. 

The girls had now passed the Capuchin convent, and, having 
followed the road towards Corleone a little over a mile, they struck 
off into a by-road that led off towards the hills to the westward, 
and upon this they travelled uetil long after midnight. Angela 
thought not of fatigue ; she noticed not that her thin shoes were all 
soaked by the heavy dew, but with a firm step she followed on. 

Our two travellers passed quite a number of peasants’ cots, 
which were located near the path; but it was not till near morn- 
ing that they stopped. Lucia had led the way to a spot where a 
low, thatched cot was nestled away among vines and fig-trees, 
and by the side of which ran a small stream of water. It was in 
a deep vale, from which the vine-clad hills sloped up on three 
sides ; and the place was as quiet and sequestered as could have 
been wished. 

At the door of this cot Lucia knocked. It was some minutes 
ere the summons was answered, and then a man appeared at the 
door, with a lighted candle in his hand. 

“ Ah, good sisters,” he said, as he shielded the light with his 
hand. 

“Does good John Bambo live here now?” asked Lucia. 

“ That is my name.” 

“Then give us shelter for a season, we beg.” 

“ Ay, and a God’s blessing on thee, too,” instantly replied the 
man. “Come in, come in. No Christian was ever yet turned 
from John Bambo’s door.” 

The girls followed the old man into the dwelling, and there he 
gave them seats. Then he built a fire in the little furnace that 
stood in one corner of the room, and after that he went to call his 
wife, who soon made her appearance. They were old people, 
and they lived all alone there, among their fruit-trees and vines. 
They had children, but such of them as still lived had settled in 
homes of their own. 

“ You walk far and late to night, good sisters,” said the dame, 
after she had placed a basin of water upon the furnace. 

“ This night is most morning now, I ween,” returned Lucia. 

“ Ah, then you have not walked all night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The Lord save us! You look wayworn and tired; and the 
dew, too, is heavy upon your garments.” 

It was the old lady who said this, and while she spoke, her hus- 
band gazed into Lucia’s face with an earnest, inquiring look. 

“You must excuse me, my sisters,” he said, “ but surely,” he 
added, turning his glance upon Lucia, “ your voice sounds famil- 
iar, and it seems, too, as though I had seen your face before.” 

“ Perhaps you have,” returned the girl. 

“T am almost sure I have.” 

“T know you have,” added Lucia, as she removed the hood 
from her head. 

“Why, as sure as I’m alive, it’s little Lucia Mendoza!” ex- 
claimed dame Bambo, clapping her hands and elevating her eye- 
brows. 

“Sure enough !” was her husband’s response, with a look and 
tone of wonder. 

“Mercy on me, Lucia! I didn’t know that you had joined the 
sisterhood of our Lady Rosolia,” resumed the good woman. “I 
thought you were still with Donna Angela Fontani.” 

“So I am.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Let me introduce you. 
gela herself.” 

“ Our Lady deliver me!” was all the astounded woman could say. 

“ Both sisters ?” queried old John. 

“‘No—neither of us,” returned Lucia. ‘‘ But listen, now, and 
I will tell you what it all means.” 

The old folks were seated, and, while they opened their eyes 
with astonishment, Lucia told them her story. She told it all, 
sparing neither the cardinal nor the duke. When she had fin- 
ished, her auditors were buried in an anxious, thoughtful silence. 

“Now I know you will give us shelter,” said Angela. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure I will,” warmly returned Bambo. “But 
what do you mean todo? You will not always live ameng the 
hills here.” 


My companion, here, is Donna An- 


“No,” replied Angela; ‘I shall want you to assist me further, 
and you shall be well rewarded. “If you would go tothe city, and 
see if you could hear anything of Francis de Mora or of Hilde- 
brand, it might help me, for to either of those men I would trust 
myself.” 

Bambo was somewhat surprised that Donna Angela should be 
thus familiar with Hildebrand, but he consented to do all he could 
for her. Our heroine trusted him with all the information he 
needed, and he, in turn, promised to keep her secret, and learn, 
if possible, something of the men in whom she had confided her 
trust. 

After this was settled, a frugal meal was prepared for the girls, 
and when they had satisfied their hunger, they sought the rest 
which they so much needed. As Angela laid her head upon the 
pillow, she uttered a short prayer; but she could not easily com- 
pose her mind to sleep. Her situation was novel, strange and 
startling; and then she was by no means free from danger; she 
had no clear view of the salvation she prayed for. But Lucia 
tried to comfort her; she whispered words of hope, and, while 
still she whispered, slumber stole over them both. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BAMBO’S FAILURE AT DECEPTION. 


Ir was nearly noon when Angela and Lucia arose from their 
bed, and neither felt any serious results from the exposure and 
fatigue of the previous night. They partook of a hearty dinner, 
and in the afternoon they wandered off among the neighboring 
vines, where they sat and laid plans for action; but their projects 
were torn in pieces about as fast as they were formed ; and when 
they turned back towards Bambo’s cot they were not much wiser 
than before. They still wore the disguises they had procured, for 
they thought them less likely to attract attention than the rich 
dresses which duly belonged to them. 

That afternoon they spent in the cot; and it was not until the 
next day that Bambo went to the city. Angela watched for his 
return with much anxiety, for she felt sure that he would bring 
tidings of some sort, were it only regarding her own flight. It 
was nearly dark when she saw the old man approaching the cot, 
and when he came in and sat down, her heart sank within her, for 
she saw that he bore ill tidings. She could tell it from his very 
looks. She had not the courage to ask a question, but Lucia 
soon relieved her. 

“ Well, good Bambo,” said the latter, “what tidings do you 
bring? Speak it out; for we may as well know the truth at 
once.” 

“Your absence from the city has already made a stir,” replied 
the old man. “I heard of it at all points.” 

“ And what has been done towards finding us ?”’ 

“T don’t know; but something, I am sure.” 

There was a silence of some moments, which was at length 
broken by the old lady. 

“But you’ve not told us of the men, John—the men our fair 
lady told ye about.” 

The old man cast a pitying look upon Angela, and she read its 
import, for her cheek paled, and she trembled. 

“Speak out,” said Lucia. ‘Tell us what you have learned of 
de Mora and Hildebrand.” 

“Well, I'll speak it; but I fear they’ll ne’er help ye more. 
They be both in the clutches of the holy tribunal.” 

“ Both !” shrieked Angela. 

“ Yes, lady—both !” 

“God have mercy!” groaned the poor girl; and, while yet the 
sound was upon her lips, Lucia caught her fainting form, and 
pillowed the marble brow upon her own bosom. 

“You ought not to have told it so quickly, John,” said dame 
Bambo, as she hastened to assist Lucia. “Poor, dear girl! O, 
how can folks be so wicked? I’m sure I’d rather be poor all my 
life, than have the heart to harm such as this. I wonder if such 
people are ever happy ?” 

No one replied, and the good woman helped Lucia convey her 
mistress to the bed. Ere long, Angela came to her serises, and 
in the course of an hour she was again in the little sitting-room. 
But the bloom had gone from her checks, and she looked misera- 
ble and unhappy. 

To Lucia the old man conveyed the intelligence that two sisters 
of St. Rosolia had been seen to leave the city, and that there was 
a suspicion that the fugitives might have been thus dressed. 
From this hint Lucia resolved to lay aside the black gown, and, 
by dint of considerable ingenuity, she made out to fix up two 
dresses that passed very well for the usual habits of the Mazara 
peasant girls; and in these her mistress and herself were arrayed. 

It was towards noon on the third day of Angeia’s sojourn at 
the peasant’s cot. She and Lucia were sitting before the door, 
beneath an overhanging cluster of grape-vines, where they had 
been conversing for some time. 

“It is of no use,” said Angela, in reply to something her com- 
panion had said. “I have but one course left me to pursue. If 
I can cross the mountains, I will seek the convent of Our Lady 
in Sutera, and there I will remain. Even the cardinal himself 
cannot drag me from those walls, if he should find me.” 

“T would wait a while, at least,” returned Lucia, “for either 
Francis or Hildebrand may be liberated ; or, if you go to Sutera, 
you must not bind yourself there by vows.” 

“Perhaps I shall not. But you need not follow me, Lucia.” 

“Pardon me, Angela, but I shall go where you go, unless you 
choose to drive me from you.” 

**T will not do that,” murmured our heroine. 

“Then I shall most assuredly keep you company, and if you 


enter a convent, I will enter, too.” 


Angela looked up into her companion’s face with a grateful, 
tearful expression, and as she did so, her eye caught the outlines 
of some one approaching the cot by the road. The intervening 
foliage cut off a distinct view, but yet the form could be seen. 

“Tt is a man,” whispered Lucia, as soon as her mistress had 
pointed it out. 

“ And a monk, too,” added Angela. 

“ Ay—a Carmelite,” resumed Lucia, getting a clearer view. 
“Come, Angela, let us hasten in out of sight; for if it be a monk 
from the city, he may know us.” 

Both the girls hastened into the house, and in as few words as 
possible they told old John their fears. The old man was there 
waiting for his dinner. He bade them go into the other room, at 
the same time promising to shield them if he could. They hur- 
ried into the little bed-room, and shortly after they had closed 
the door, they heard some one enter the house. They knew it 
must be the monk, and they trembled for their safety. They could 
easily overhear all that was said in the apartment they had left. 

The monk entered with the usual blessing upon his lips, and, 
having devoutly crossed himself, he took the seat that was offered 
him. 

“ A beautiful, out-of-the-way place you have here,” said he, as 
he cast his eyes carefully about the room. 

Lucia could see him through a crack in the partition. 

“A goodly place, father, I own,” returned John. “The land 
is productive, and we receive its blessings with thankful hearts.” 

“Very proper, my son. But do you live all alone here ?” 

“My good wife is with me, you see.” 

“ Ay; but is that all ?” . 

“We have no other family, father.” 

“No sons ?” 

“None at home.” 

“ No daughters ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ How near have you a neighbor ?” 

“You must have passed our nearest neighbor’s cot.” 

“That was two miles back.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought I saw two girls enter your door just as I came up.” 

“Two girls, father ?” 

“Tea.” 

“‘ Ah, yes; two friends of mine, who are spending a short time 
with us.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“Young friends of my children, good father.” 

“ Are they afraid of me ?” 

«O, no.” 

“Then why did they run so quickly on my approach ?” 

“J knew not that they did. If they saw you, they may have 
thought you were some stranger, and so withdrew. They are 
timid creatures.” 

*4So it would seem. But I love children. Where are they ?” 

“T could not tell, I’m sure.” 

“T should like to see them.” 

“Pardon me, good father, but they may have romped away, 
the Lord knows where. Their tiny feet could have carried them 
over the hills by this time.” 

“ Well, well, let them go. Ah, what is this ?”’ 

“That, good father, is a cap I made, to keep the hot sun from 
my head.” 

“It looks like the hoods of our sisters of Saint Rosolia.” 

“Does it? What a curious accident. I did not make it for one.” 

The monk smiled as he laid the hood down, remarking, as he 
did so: 

“‘T have known accidents more curious than that. But never 
mind. Look ye, my son; as I came along the road, I thought I 
saw a cluster of purple grapes behind your house.” 

“ There are such there,” returned John. 

‘* Let me pick some; for they are most grateful to my palate.” 

“Most surely, father. Shall I bring you some ?” 

“No. I will pick them.” 

“Then come.” 

* But let us take the back way. That is nearer.” 

“There is no other door but this.” 

back door ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the monk, while a bright spark danced 
about in either eye. ‘‘ Methinks, my son, that another door 
would have been most convenient.” 

‘Perhaps it would,” said John, trembling with apprehension. 

“ Ay,” added the Carmelite ; “especially for those two girls to 
have escaped through! Ha, ha,ha! But never mind. I pardon 
you for your little deception. If the damsels are over-bashful, I’ll 
not.trouble them. But come, we'll have some of the grapes, at 
all events.” 

Poor Bambo saw how the wily monk had entrapped him, and 
he trembled for the safety of his fair charges ; but the good-natured 
manner in which the matter seemed to be turned off gave him a 
slight re-assurance, and, striving to hide his chagr:n, he accom- 
panied the monk to the grape-vine. 

When they returned to the house again, the monk sat down 
upon the door stone. 

“ Wont you come in?” asked Bambo. 

“No. Iexpect some companions along shortly, and when they 
come I shall join them. I think they are coming now. Can you 
not see some one approaching ?” 

Bambo looked, and through the intricacies of the foliage he 
could see three more monks approaching the cot, which fact he 
stated to his guest. 

“ Wait till they come up, and I’ll then relieve you.” 
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Ere long the three monks reached the peasant’s door. 

“Ah, Sopho,” said he who had been picking the grapes, to the 
first of the new-comers, “‘ you are just in season.” 

“ Ah,” returned Sopho, “ have you gained a clue, Benedic ?” 

“ Ay, that I have,” said Benedic—for the monk was none other 
than our worthy friend ; “ but come in.” 

The four Carmelites entered the cot, and then Benedic turned 
to the old peasant. 

“Now,” said he, “this matter becomes serious. I would see 
those two girls whom you have concealed here.” 

“ But, holy father—” 

“Stop, stop. Give me no evasions; but call forth the girls. 
The saints save you, man—what have you to fear?” 

John Bambo knew not what to do. He stood there, and trem- 
bled, while his wife sank down into her chair. 

“ Will you go and find them, or shall I go?” said Benedic. 

“O, I pray you, good father, trouble not—” 

“* Now cease thee,” impatiently interrupted Benedic, as he made 
a movement towards the very room where the two girls were con- 
cealed. ‘“ The girls we seek are two who belong in Palermo, and 
with whom you can have nothing to do; so what have you to 
fear? If these be what you say, then they shall by ne means be 
troubled.” 

Poor Bambo dared not say a word, as he saw the monk ap- 
proach the fatal door. The Carmelites were men not to be trifled 
with, and he could only look on and quake with fear. 


Benedic laid his finger upon the latch, and at that moment 
there came a faint cry from beyond. He pushed open the door, 
and the girls he sought were before him. Angela stood there, 
pale as marble, and by her side, with one arm about her, stood 
Lucia. 

“Ah, my fair children, I have found you at length,” uttered 
the monk, as he entered the room. “ You, Donna Angela Fon- 
tani, I know; and, if I mistake not, your companion is Lucia 
Mendoza.” 

“ Yes, father,” returned Lucia. 

“You will both return to Palermo with me. 
there.” 

Angela tried to speak, but she could not. She did not weep, 
nor did she faint; but she trembled as she walked out from the 
room where she had sought refuge. The good peasant gazed 
pityingly upon her, and old John murmured : 

“God knows I cannot help you!” 

“T know it,” faintly articulated Angela. ‘“ Heaven bless you 
for what you have done! Take this. I need it not, and it may 
benefit you. Nay, refuse it not. I shall be less unhappy if you 
accept it.” 

As she thus spoke, she forced a purse into the old man’s hand. 
Benedic saw the movement, and he stepped towards the spot; but 
he hesitated ere he had carried out the intention he had in view, 
and Bambo retained the money. 

“Come,” said the Carmelite, withdrawing his eyes, with an 
inward struggle, from the purse, “‘ we must haste away from here. 
I have been fortunate in finding you, for accident has helped me 
to it. You are not good at deception, my son.” 

This last remark was addressed to John; and, though it was 
spoken with a smile, yet he had no smile to return, for both he 
and his kind-hearted wife wept when they saw the poor girls led 
away. 

Angela knew that there was no escape now. She knew that 
the monks came from the cardinal, and, without a stir of resis- 
tance, she and her maid were led from the place. 

“ Shall we walk all the way back ?” asked Lucia. 

“You ought to,” drily returned Benedic, “but we must needs 
be more expeditious than that. We shall find horses and a guard, 
to accompany you not far from here.” 

“Ay; expedition is fitting for such work as this,” bitterly 
murmured Angela; and, as the words dropped from her lips, she 
bowed her head, and clung more closely to Lucia. 


You are wanted 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CORONET. 

Late at night Angela Fontani was delivered to the charge of 
her uncle. The duke spoke not with her then on the subject of 
what had passed, but, with considerable show of anxiety, he bade 
her seek her own room, and gain some repose. He would have 
forbidden Lucia from entering the house, but his niece overcame 
him on that point, and the maid followed her mistress to her 
chamber. An attendant was immediately sent to ascertain if she 
wanted anything. She called for a little cordial, and that was all. 

During the next forenoon the duke entered his niece’s chamber. 
He found her alone. He had harsh words in his thoughts when 
he entered; but one look at the pale face of the unfortunate 
maiden drove them all away, and he felt, when he took his seat, 
more of sorrow than of anger. 

“ Angela,” he said, “‘I am sorry this thing has happened.” 

“So am I, my uncle,” returned the girl, in a strange tone. 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“T could not help it. The monks brought me.” 

“ Ah, but I meant your going away as you did.” 

“ Alas, my lord! you should not sorrow for that. HadI re- 
mained among the honest peasants of the mountains, or gained 
the deep walls of some cloister, I might have been happy.” 

“ But you said nothing of this to me,” uttered the duke, with 
some surprise. 

“ And suppose I had; would it have altered the case ?” 

The duke did not reply. 

“If Thad told you all I felt, all I suffered,” continued Angela, 
‘would it have made any difference in the result of your plans? 


Would you have released me from the fearful bonds, or have in 
any way lightened them ?” 

“T would have done it if it laid in my power.” 

“ Ah, but did it lay in your power?” 

“ No.” 

“And would the cardinal have done it ?” 

“No, no; I do not think he would.” 

“Then why should I have given my tale of woe to you? It 
would have been worse than useless, for it might have led you to 
keep a watch over my movements. No, my uncle; from the first 
moment when I learned that you had given your word for my 
marriage with de Villani, I resolved to escape if possible. I have 
made the trial, and I have failed. I know what my fate is to be 
now, for I know the hearts of the men that rule me.” 

The maiden’s words were scathing, and Michael Fontani cow- 
ered beneath her burning glance. The last sentence she uttered 
was spoken most bitterly, and he felt its application to his own 
heart. 

“T am glad, at least,” he at length said, “that you realize the 
duty that devolves upon you.” 

“Duty?” repeated Angela. 

“Ay—duty. For surely it is a duty to obey those who have 
the right to govern.” 

“ Hark ye, my lord. I would say nothing of duty in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the present. You only wound me more, 
and gain nothing either. Tell me what the cardinal means to do.” 

“ He means that you shall marry as he has planned. I saw 
him last night, and I have seen him again this morning. He will 
suffer no more.” 

“Suffer? What mean you?” 

“ That he will bring matters to a close at once. He is resolved 
now, and nothing can move him.” 

“You mean that he is angry now. He was resolved before, 
and that was the reason I fled.” 

“ Well, so be it, then,” said the duke. ‘ You know what his 
resolution is, and you know, too, that I am as much bound as you 
are. The cardinal’s edict may not be opposed.” 

“T am aware of that, my lord. I know full well the cardinal’s 
power. Does he mean that I shall marry soon ?” 

“ By the day after to-morrow.” 

Angela started, and her hands were clutched till the nails 
almost penetrated the flesh; but still she held her marble-like 
composure of countenance. 

“Ts that day set?” she asked. 

“Yo.” 

“ Then I will be ready. I have counted upon the circumstance, 
and I know there is no escape for me. If I could flee from this 
place, I would do it. I would leave all my wealth behind me— 
all friends, and all of worldly distinctions. But I know that is 
now beyond hope. I feel, too, that there is no need of entreaty 
or persuasion—that tears would not move you—that my sorrow 
cannot lift the fate from me, and that hope is but a mere name, 
which has only its sound for my ears, none of its balm for my 
heart !” 

Michael Fontani was moved by the words of his niece, and by 
their tone, too. She spoke with the voice of one whose soul is all 
cold and hopeless, whose heart is all crushed and bleeding, and 
whose life-blood runs beneath a frozen surface. Her face was 
rigid, and, had it not been for the mournful light that dwelt in her 
large eyes, and the slight tremulousness of the nether lip, one 
might have almost thought her a block of senseless marble. * But 
the duke noticed those eyes, and he knew, too, how exquisite 
must be the pain that made her as she was. For a moment there 
were generous impulses alive in his bosom, but they only beamed 
in his soul to be crushed out of sight again. He feared for his 
dukedom, for his worldly honor, for his property; and the grim 
tyrant had him in rule once more. 

“T am sorry,” said he, “ but the die is cast.” 

“T know it, I know it. Say no more. I can bear it now, but 
I may not if I hear it again.” 

Angela, as she thus spoke, arose from her seat, and approached 
her uncle. She laid one hand upon his shoulder, and gazed into 
his face. 

“My lord,” she said, ‘about one matter I wish you to tell me 
the truth. Where is Francis de Mora?” 

Fontani trembled, and shrank from the maiden’s touch. 

“Tell me,” she continued. ‘“Ican bear it all. This is nota 
time to hesitate, nor keep anything from me. I am lost now, be- 
yond the sphere of hope and fears; my aspirations for earth are 
gone—all gone. So tell me whatI ask. I have heard some- 
thing, and I would know if ’tis true.” 

“ What have you heard ?” 

“That he was in the clutches of the holy tribunal.” 

“Then you have heard the truth.” 

“But I would know more. What is to be his fate ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Do you not know ?” 

“No. None know save those who are connected therewith.” 

“But what is the charge against him ?”’ 

“T do not know.” 

“ Hildebrand, too, is there ?” 

“Do you think they will ever come forth from there alive ?” 

“T’m sure, my child, I cannot tell.” 

“Do not deceive me. Speak just what you think. Do you be- 
lieve that they will ever more see the light of day ?” 

“TI donot. But mind you, Angela, I speak from no knowl- 


edge of the matter. I only speak my individual opinion.” 
“That is enough,” murmured Angela, as she withdrew her 
hand from. her uncle’s shoulder, and tottered back to her seat. 


“But this thing is not certain,” resumed the duke. “De Mora 
may, after all, only be kept there until you are married.” 

The maiden made no reply. Her head had fallen upon her 
bosom, and her hands rested motionless in her lap. The duke 
spoke to her again, but she did not move. He arose and went to 
her side, and found that she had fainted. It had been no sudden 
suspension of life’s functions, no nervous swooning, but it had 
been a gradual dwindling of physical power, until there was no 
longer any strength left. 

Michael Fontani felt a thrill of pain as he saw this result, but 
he stopped not long to consider or reflect. He called the women 
to attend to their young mistress, and then he left the room. 

As soon as he-was alone in his own apartment he had time for 
tho@ght. His mind ran back to the death-bed of his kind brother, 
and he remembered how he had promised to be a father to that 
brother’s child. Then he thought of the love that child had borne 
him ; how she had clung to him, and trusted in him; he saw 
again her sweet smile as she had hung upon his neck before the 
demon of ambition had lured him; and his heart smote fearfully 
within its narrow prison-house. He stood long in one spot, and 
dwelt upon the past, and when, finally, he had uncovered the 
whole picture of memory, he was pale and trembling. 

Michael Fontani was not at heart so wicked as he seemed. He 
had good qualities and good feelings still left. Thus far he had 
gone recklessly on in his course, at the beck of the powerful prel- 
ate; he had moved on half blindly, without stopping to consider 
upon the consequences, never thinking that any heart was to be 
broken, or any life lost. Now he knew that Francis de Mora was 
doomed, and he felt sure that the heart of his fair niece was break- 
ing, and he could not hide from himself the fact that he had been 
a tool for it all. 

A better feeling was coming over him. The man was rising in 
his soul. He stepped to a pedestal of porphyry, whereon rested a 
ducal coronet. He took the bauble in his hand, and placed it 
upon his brow. Then he took it off again, and gazed upon it. 

“ And for this,” he murmured, “I have made myself a villain ! 
For this I have bartered away my own happiness, my peace of 
mind, and sold the happiness of those who were dependent upon 
me. QO, I did not think of this; I did not dream the race of am- 
bition could lead me here. And yet,” he continued, in a more 
subdued tone, “I saw the evil long ago, and did not avoid it.” 

There was a variety of strange emotions in the man’s soul, as 
he stood there and gazed upon the lordly insignia he held in his 
hand. At length the eoronet fell from his grasp, and he placed 
his foot upon it. 

“There !” he uttered ; “I will be a man once more! The glit- 
tering bauble shall no longer bow me down !” 

His foot was still upon the coronet, and a proud look was upon 
his face, when the door of his apartment opened, and the cardinal 
entered ! 

“What now, my lord duke?” exclaimed Ludovico, gazing 
with astonishment upon the man before him. ‘‘ What means this ?” 

All Fontani’s good resolves fled ina moment. Ambition had 
had its fall, but fear was in his soul. 

«« [—I—was thinking, my lord cardinal,” he stammered, quickly 
withdrawing his foot from the coronet. 

“But your coronet, signor. Why is that upon the floor, and 
your foot upon it ?” 

“A mere accident, my lord,’”’ returned the duke; and as he 
spoke, he stooped and picked the bauble up. 

The cardinal gazed with a contemptuous look upon the noble. 

“Fontani,” he said, while the expression of his countenance 
changed to a look of threatening sternness, “I do not think you 
would play me false. I hardly think you would run that risk 
now.” 

“No, no, my lord cardinal, I am true to my promise. 
not deceived you in the least.” 

“And you will not?” 

“No.” 

“You will pledge yourself that Donna Angela shall be here 
when she is wanted for the nuptials ?” 

“Yes.” 

O, Fontani, where now is all thy manhood? Where now thy 
soul, that but a few short moments ago did break from its slavery, 
and leap up into the world of truth? Back! back again! It is 
once more low in the dust of grovelling fear. 

The Duke of Palermo had not the strength of mind to face his 
foe, and the cardinal knew it well. Ludovico knew with whom 
he had to deal, and he knew that he had only to watch Fontani 
to make him all he wished. 

The cardinal smiled, and led the duke to a seat. 

“Now, my dear Fontani, let us to the consummation of our 
business.” 

Fontani sank into the seat, and the cardinal smiled upon him 
again. 

That smile conquered what of rebellion there was left in the 
duke’s bosom, and on the next moment he had entered willingly 
into the discussion of those plans which, but a short time before, 
his soul had abhorred. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, the 
seemingly unimportant events of life succeed one another. As 
the snow gathers together, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible change. No 
single action creates, however it exhibit, a man’s character ; but 
as the tempest hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so passion, acting upon 
the elements of mischief which pernicious habits have brought 
together by imperceptible accumulation, may overthrow the edi- 
fice of truth and virtue.—Herder. 
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THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

We present our readers this week 
with some scenes in Java, and a 
description of some of their peculiar 
habits and dress. The first of these 
designs, of which there are five, 
represents six Javanese children, of 
different ages and sex. Their cos- 
tume is suitable to the mildness of 
the climate ; ordinarily, in the lower 
class, the children are allowed to 
go entirely naked until five or six 

ears old. This habit gives to their 
imbs a suppleness, and to their 
movements an ease, which they 
often preserve till an advanced age ; 
and, as they live simply, corpu- 
lency and bodily deformities are 
very rare among them. Passed 
that first age, the dress of the chil- 
dren, although still reduced in gen- 
era] to the most indispensable gar- 
ments, is very picturesque. The 
first of these garments is, for both 
sexes, a piece of cloth of triangular 
form, oto, which covers the breast 
and lower stomach. Later, the 
girls wear a kind of little gathered 
skirt, saya, and the boys a little 
pair of drawers confined around 
the loins by a simple cord. Some- 
times there is a piece of stuff of na- 
tive make, sarong, which they throw 
over their shoulders the greater 
part of the time. On festival dys, 
they add to the dress of the girls a 
kind of outside tunic, badjoe, and 
which descends almost to the knees ; 
the boys over all wear a short vest, 
badjoe-pindak, of light material, and 
confined at the throat by a little 
button. The heads of the infants 
of both sexes are shaved fourteen 
days after their birth, with the dif- 
ference, however, that they leave 
on the heads of the boys two locks 
of hair, one behind and the other 
in front, whilst they leave one tress 
at the top of the girls’ heads ; but, to make amends, they continue 
to shave the heads of the boys, and allow the girls’ hair to grow, 
and never cut it again save in the case of accident or illness. 
The dwelling-house represented in the second design is that of a na- 
tive family enjoying a certain ease of circumstances Near the 
house is the tomhong, destined to preserve the crop of rice at the 
approaching harvest time. At the siae of the stable where the 
buffaloes, karbos, employed in labor are kept for the night, two 
women are occupied pounding the rice destined to be used during 
the days ; a little farther off another is bringing to the house the 
basket containing the linen which she has been washing in the 
river; while at the head of the steps, a young girl, with hair 
hanging loosely, as she goes often into the house, vestows her 
care on a turtle dove in a cage which is suspended under the roof. 
The Javanese attach a superstitious idea to the song of the turtle 
doves, and certain ways which they have of cooing among them- 
selves, sometimes raise the price of them from one hundred, hun- 
dred and fifty, to even two hundred francs. One of the men is 
climbing into a cocoa-nut tree afier the manner of the country ; 
another is carrying away the fruit in two baskets ; a third is non- 
chalantly extended at the foot of a tree, his toudon resting on its 
broad brim near him, while a young boy, mounted on one of the 
large buffaloes of which he has the care, is driving them to the 


A GROUP OF JAVANESE CHILDREN, 


river. Once is surprised to see these large, vigorous animals, who, 
under their heavy aspect hide a great agility, often doubted by 
the European who approaches them, allow themselves gently to 
be led, and even tormented by children armed with a simple rod. 
Lastly, in the foreground of the picture is the kar, or wagon, for 
the transportation of produce, and, whose large size, and above 
all, the enormous wheels, often made of one piece of wood, appear 
very strange at first sight. Although the house represented in 
the engraving below, is, as we have said, that of a family in easy 
circumstances, it can, in a measure, give a just idea of all the 
houses in a kampony or village, for they are nearly all of them 
sheltered like this, by a high forest of fruit trees. There is round 
every thatched roof the banana tree, with its healthy and nourish- 
ing fruit, which the inhabitants prepare in a thousand ways; the 
papaya, whose fruit resembles very much the apricot ; the cocoa- 
nut, too well known to require description, and of which the Ja- 
vanese know the use of each part; the gigantic tamarind, its 
fruit enclosed in a hard shell, the pulp of which forms such an 
agreeable dish; the bamboo, the numerous tranks of which, 
spreading themselves fan like, throw over the house an always 
refreshing shade Not far from ‘there, a little hedge of cotfve 
plants, and some shrubs producing a kind of pepper, are sufficient 
for the need of the family. Peopiing these magnificent shades 


are thousands of birds, whose songs 
serve still more to enliven the place, 
and you now can understand, that 
under the influence of such a smil- 
ing nature, the happy inhabitants 
of this Eden perform joyously their 
easy labors, and preserve until an 
advanced age all the primitive naiv- 
ete of their character. The houses 
are made, for the most part, of 
rough timber, cut in coarse, square 
beams, the intervals between the 
beams being filled with bamboos, 
split and plaited in different ways, 
pagar. ‘The roof is covered with a 
kind of thatch made of the leaves 
of the plant alang-alang, fixed b 

long pieces of wood, adup, which 
they fasten one after another to the 
slips of bamboo which form the 
body of the roof This thatching 
is impenetrable, but has to be often 
removed. When all the materials 
are in readiness, the neighbors unite 
together in order to assist in the 
buil ing, and by this means the 
work is accomplished in a few days. 
When the labor is finished, they 
constract a long shed, and each, 
according to his means, brings pro- 
visions; the women on their side 
oceupy themselves with the pre- 
paration of food, ard, in the morn- 
ing, the men take part in the inau- 
gural repast, sedeka, presided over 
generally by the priest, hadja, of 
the village, for whom the place of 
honor is reserved. The most per- 
fect harmony never ceases to reign 
in these reunions, and, at a rather 
late hour, each returns, carrying 
the surplus of provision which has 
been divided equally among them. 
Ii is impossible in a des ‘ription so 
restrained, to delineate all the cos- 
tumes so various in the country. 
We shall limit ourselves to explain 
those views we here give. In the 
first cut on the opposite page, an inhabitant of Sunda, or of the 
upper! and, is shown, carrying a child according to the manner of 
the Javanese, that is to say, suspended at her side by the aid of a 
scarf, selindang. This manner of carrying it gives her room for 
domestic employments. Her costume consists of a sort of tunic 
of blue cloth, badjoe, and a long piece of stuff, hayen-pandang, 
which envelopes the lower part of the body. The Javanese gen- 
erally wear this last garment very short, that it may not encum- 
ber their movements in the incessant labor which they are en- 
gaged in. The Javanese who is turned sideways is in the festival 
costume most commonly adopted in the island. Over the hand- 
kerchief with which nis head is covered, is a song ko, a kind of hat, 
and principally used to guard the eyes from the burning rays of 
the sun. His long vest, katiwo, is of rare stuff. His creasse, passed 
through his girdle, is placed behind his back, as is the custom in 
Java. His sarong, of native dye, is fastened round his waist by 
the girdle, and worn in the most common manner. The third per- 
son, seated before hin, is a Javanese of the lower class, a kucli, 
street porter. His vest is thrown over his shoulders, and his legs 
are covered with a short pair of drawers of light material. He 
holds in his hands his toudon, or large woven hat, which shelters 
him from the rain and sun. The fourth engraving represents the 
weapons in use in the island of Java. The first of these is the 
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creasse, of which the handle as well as the blade 
varies in form, although not much from the fig- 
ures given here. The blade of the one on the 
left is most peculiar to Java, but that on the 
right is found.in Madura. The handles of the 
creasses are very different in form; many are 
curiously wrought, and of very fantastical form. 
Those of chiefs are often of massive gold, or or- 
namented with precious stones. The blade va- 
ries less. Itis generally turned or notched at 
the point; it is also — lined on its whole 
length, and covered with an acid preparation, 
for which the juice of the citron is much used. 
This preparation, which gives the steel a dull 
color, preserves them from rust. More inferior 
is the iron lance most in use. In the engraving 
is also given the different kinds of goloks which 
the Javanese use to cut wood with, and for hunt- 
ing; the handles likewise vary, but not essen- 
tially from those shown here. Some of the 
blades are marked; but the greater part are 
plain. They are extremely sharp; the Javanese 
are very careful to — them often, and keep 
them well greased. ‘The two children repre- 
sented in the fifth engraving are the gambous. 
They call by this name the dancers destined to 
figure in she ballets or pantomimes which the 
great Javanese chiefs give among them. The 
wings, the bracelets, as well as the ornaments 
which these children wear upon their breasts are 
of buffalo leather, carved for that day, and paint- 
ed in different colors. The head is decorated with 
a kind of crown of artificial flowers, fixed in the 
handkerchief which covers it. Their ears are 
ornamented with the buds of an orange-colored 
flower, melati. The creasse of the Madura 
form is passed through the girdle, and placed 
behind their backs. The two pieces of stuff 
which covers their lower part, are arranged in a 
more theatrical manner, resembling, neverthe- 
less, the way the costume is worn by the Madu- 
rans. Encircling the ankles are rings called 
geared. One of the children holds in her hand a 
ittle shield, the other a demon or fancy, of 
which there is often mention in Javanese my 
thology. These they use to accompany their 
movements in the different dances which they 
execute. In these ceremonies, all the dancers 
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of a great chief form a troupe which 
greatly increases his retinue. The 
man who rests near them, forms 
also one of this troupe; he is the 
guard of the corps, literally keeper 
of the lion, singo-sekars, who ac- 
companies everywhere the chief in 
the important solemnities. The 
kind of odd casque which protects 
his head is made of buffelo hide, 
carved for the day, like the attire 
of the little dancers, and, like it, 
stained different colors. From 
each side hang little garlands of 
the buds of the orange flower, me- 
fati. His hair, which is not cov- 
ered, indicates his warlike eccupa- 
tion.A Maduraa creasse, which is 
not seen in his present position, is 
likewise passed in his girdle. The 
two pieces of stuff float at his sides 
and accompany his movements in 
the warlike dances which he has to 
execute from time to time ; he car- 
ries a little shield. A pair of draw- 
ers, which reach almost to bis’ 
knees, completes his costume, and 
the lance his arms.—The Javanese 
are a nation of hushandmen. To 
the crop the mechanic looks imme- 
diately for his wages, the soldier 
for his pay, the magistrate for his 
salary, the priest for his stipend, 
and the government for its tribute. 
The wealth of a province or village 
is measured by the extent and fer- 
tility of its land, its facilities for 
rice irrigation, and the number of 
its buffaloes. The proportion, at 
an average of the inhabitants ‘én- 
gaged in agriculture to the rest of 
the population, may be stated at 
81-2 0r4 tol; and it is probable 
that if the whole island were under 
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A WOMAN OF SUNDA—JAVANESE OF THE LOWER CLASS. 


GAMBOUS, MIMIC DANSEUSE, AND BODY GUARD OF A JAVANESE CHIEF. 


cultivation, no area of land of the same extent 
in any other quarter of the whole globe could 
surpass it, either in the quantity, quality, or 
value of its vegetable productions. At present 
only about one third part of the surface is sup- 
posed to be under culture; and yet Java not 
only produces enough of corn for its own con- 
sumption, butit is the granary of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and even of Singapore. Within 
late years, the cultivation of ali its great staples 
has wonderfully increased, and the progress of 
Java has been probably even more remarkable 
than that of either Brazil or Cuba. The hus- 
bandry of the Javanese may be said to exhibit 
upon the whole, much neatness and order. Two 
or more crops are never cultivated in the same” 
field, as is the slovenly practice of the Hindoos. 
Neither are the lands tilled in common, as is a 
usual but most injurious practice in India. The 
peasant and his family bestow their labor exclu- 
sively on their own possessions, and consider 
their culture rather as an enjoyment than a task. 
It is here only that their industry assumes ag 
active and systematic character: the women 
-take a large share of the labor. The work of 
the plough, the harrow, and mattock, with all 
that concerns the important operations of irriga- 
tion, are performed by the men, but the lighter 
labors of sowing, transplanting, reaping, and 
housing, belong almost exclusively to the wo- 
men. The implements of agriculture are few 
and simple ; but as well as the agricultural pro- 
cesses, they are more perfect, and imply a greater 
degree of intelligence than those of the Hiudoos, 
and perhaps, indeed, than those of any Asiatic 
people, the Chinese excepted. The Javanese 
plough, like the Hindoo, has no share. The 
sock is tipped with a few ounces of iron, and the 
earth board is carved out of the body of the 
plough ; the wood is teak, the yoke of bamboo 
cane. One man conducts the plough, and with 
a long whip guides the cattle, which never ex- 
ceed two in number. The Javanese harrow is a 
large rake, with a single row of teeth. The same 
yoke and cattle are used for it as for the plough, 
and over its beam a bamboo cane is placed, on 
which the person who guides it sits to give a 
necessary weight to the implement. The hoe is 
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very indifferent ; its edge only tip- 
ped with a little iron, and its han- 
dle about two and a half feet long. 
The Javanese sickle is a very pe- 
culiar instrument. Its object is to 
nip off separately each ear of rice 
with a few inches of the straw; for 
which purpose it is grasped in the 
right hand, and the operation ef- 
fected with a dexterity acquired by 
habit. The whole farming stock 
of a villager may be purchased for 
little more than one third of the 
yearly produce of his land; or for 
about fifteen or sixteen dollars, in- 
cluding a pair of buffaloes. These 
animals usually serve ail agricul- 
tural and other purposes in place 
of horses. Cattle of every descrip- 
tion are plentiful throughout Java; 
but the cows are inferior, and yield 
little milk. Sheep, goats and hogs 
are numerous. Coffee, which has 
now become the great commercial 
staple of Java, is grown in the up- 
lands, the best situations for it be- 
ing the valleys from 3000 to 4000 
feet above the level of the sea. 
The coffee plant grows from 12 to 
16 feet in height; it attains to ma- 
turity in about five years, and con- 
tinues to bear well for the succeed- 
ing ten or twelve years, yieldin 
pay profitable return the chief 
peculiarity of the coffee culture in 
Java is the planting of the dadap 
trees in rows alternately with the 
coffee plants, for the purpose of 
affording shelter to the latter. 
Coffee is raised principally in the 
west part of the island, where the 
residency of Preangers furnishes at 
least one third part of the total 
produce of this article. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FIDELITY. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


She had mournei him with deep and unfaltering devotion, 
Till the light had grown dim in her beautiful eyes ; 

And her thoughts were all channels that turned to one ocean, 
Which ebbed with her silence, or flowed with her sighs. 


Bhe sought not our solace, she heeded no warning, 
Unnoticed the seasons, or vanished or came ; 

For down with the twilight, or up with the morning, 
The shadow that darkened her life was the same. 


She met him years after his crue) forsaking, 
And I trembled with fearful forebodings to know 

That the heart that so long had in silence been breaking, 
Must break with but one added pang to its woe! 


And I found her, like one whom the pitiless billow 
Of a merciless sorrow had whelmed when it came, 

As she murmured, with head buried down in her pillow, 
“ His look, and his voice, and his smile are the eame.’’ 


Then I tenderly kissed her and parted her tresses, 
And I told her life was not all cheerless and dim’ 
And she said, as she laughingly met my caresses, 
* Could I ever have loved such a fellow as him !” 
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THE YOUNG VOYAGERS: 


PILOTED BY PROVIDENCE. 


BY GEO. 8. RAYMOND. 


“Come, Anne, come, Jenny—sisters. Come aboard my ship, 
and we ’ll have a jolly nice sail this afternoon. I'll be a sea cap- 
tain, like my father, and show you how he sails that great packet 
ship across the ocean. Come, girls, get in—Anne, you shall be 
my mate, and little Jenny shall be cook and steward.” 

The speaker was a handsome, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked boy, 
with bright, laughing, blue eyes, about ten years old, who, during 
his address, was busily engaged in rizging the mast and sail to a 
ship’s launch, which was made fast to the beach in one of those 
secluded, picturesque little coves, or inlets, with which the south 
shore of Long Island between Fire Island and Rockaway is so 
plentifully indented. 

The boy’s companions were two little girls of eight and six 
years, beautiful as angels, and so exactly like their brother in 
every feature, that they seemed as perfect copies—all but the long, 
sunny ringlets—of his exquisite face. 

Anne, the elder girl, bounded lightly into the boat at her broth- 
er’s first invitation, and began assisting him about the sail. But 
little Jenny—who was tugging along a great basket filled with 
pies, sweet cakes and fruits, which they had brought from a beau- 
tiful cottage not far off, for a little picnic dinner—hesitated and 
held back in silence, till her brother urged her again to get into 
the boat, when she began to argue with him thus : 

“0, Willie, don’t let us go in the boat: to-day! 
much wind, and we might be—” 

“You are a little coward, Jenny, to be afraid,” interrupted 
the young captain, impatiently. “It is the pleasantest day we’ve 
had in a month; and it’s so late in the fall, that if we don’t yo 
to-day, I’m sure we shall not get another chance this year. 
Come, Jenny, don’t be frightened—jump in!” 

“0, I’m not at all afraid, brother.” And, child as she was, lit- 
tle Jenny’s cheeks glowed, for a few moments, with a deeper ver- 
milion tint, at the implied question of her courage by her brother. 
“T am not in the least afraid, Willie. But you know, mother has 
often told us that we must not go in the boat when it blows hard ; 
all I’m afraid of is disobeying her.” 

“Then you may come into the boat without fear, sister; for 
mother told me I might sail this afternoon, not five minutes before 
we left the house.” ° 

“ Yes, I know that, Willie; but that was two hours ago; when 
it was almost calm. It blows a great deal harder now, and I am 
sure, mother would not like us to go away from the shore in the 
boat when there is such a high wind.” 

“QO, nonsense, Jenny; I have been all about the cove when it 
blew a great deal harder than this. Mother, you know, says I 
am the best sailor along the coast, and just as well able to judge 
when the weather is fit to go on a cruise as she is. Come, sister, 
we can’t get drowned, for the water is so shallow now at ebb tide, 
and with this west wind, that we could wade anywhere about the 
cove.” ; 

Thus persuaded, Jenny passed her basket to her brother, and 
then clambering into the boat herself, she took a seat beside 
Anne, in the stern sheets, and soon the launch was underweigh. 

She'was a great, heavy, clumsy boat—as all of her class usually 
are—with a single lug sail of heavy canvass; altogether illy cal- 
culated for a pleasure craft. But little Willie Welton managed 
her with consummate skill for so young a commander, and they 
had made several stretches across the cove, when, as they were 
passing the inlet that opened out seawards, Anne’s eyes rested 
upon the bright, blue waves of the Atlantic far out beyond the 
discolored water along the coast, and clapping her hands with a 
sudden ecstacy of infantile joy, she exclaimed : 

*O, Willie, Willie! Let us go out there and sail on that beau- 
tiful blue ocean! Wont it be grand? So much prettier than this 
little, dirty cove, with the bare sand banks all about us.” 

Willie sprang to his feet, and, gazing out into the offing, his 
bright eyes lit up with the enthusiasm caught from his sister’s 
words, and he instantly replied : 
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“We'll go out there, and have a glorious sail—just like the 
great ships and steamboats that we see go by.” 

“OQ, don’t go out there, brother !” intérposed little Jenny, her 
cheek growing pale as the delicate lily. “Don’t go, Willie! 
Mother will be angry with us.” 

“ Mother will do no such thing, Jenny. She will be proud of 
us, to think we have been out on the big ocean all alone. I can 
very easily come back with the flood tide that’ll soon be setting 
in.” And, without farther argument, the reckless boy put his 
helm up, eased off the sheet, and away out through the inlet 
towards the line of blue water outside, went the launch, hurried 
along before the strong breeze, which, added to the strength’of the 
last quarter ebb, bore her away at a speed that soon sunk the yel- 
low sand ridge to a mere line along the margin of the wide ocean, 
and the white cottages with the Venetian blinds into toy houses 
dotted with bright green specks. The colored water—which 
appeared from the cove only like a narrow strip dividing the white 
surf from the deep azure of the ocean beyond—expanded into a 
broad belt of several miles in width. But with the fine breeze 
and strong outset of the tide, the boat sped on; while the novelty 
of their position, and the natural excitement induced by it, caused 
the time and space to fly past unheeded by the young voyagers, 
and a sudden dread came upon them as, having gained the blue 
water, they looked back towards the shore and saw hills, fields, 
houses and orchards all blending, growing indistinct, and fading 
away in the dim distance. There was a sense of lonely, utter 
helplessness suddenly shadowing their bright visions; and there 
was a world of pathos in little Jenny’s sweet, low voice, as she 
laid her hand gently upon her brother’s arm, and looking up into 
his eyes, whispered : 

“OQ, Willie, let us go home. Mother would feel very bad, if 
she knew we had come away out here.” 

Willie bent down his head and kissed his sister’s fair, pale 
cheek, as he replied : 

“We will go back home, Jenny. I was naughty to come off 
so far from the land. But don’t cry, sister. I am very sorry. 
Don’t blame me—I couldn’t help it; I do love the sea so much.” 

“No, we wont blame you, Willie, only let us hurry back; for 
see, yonder is a terrible black cloud coming up in the west, and 
I am afraid if we do not—” 

The child’s speech was interrupted by a groan of anguish from 
her brother, whose eye, for the first time, had been directed 
towards a bank of dark, murky clouds heaving up in the western 
board, by his sister’s remark; and at the very instant that his 
vision first rested upon the black pall, a chain of brilliant, zigzag 
lightning rose quivering along its upper edge, and a few moments 
later, there came to their ears the low, muttered roar of far off 
thunder. 

The young captain had hauled his little vessel by the wind, but 
the clumsy thing lay broad off under her ill fitted sail. Besides, 
the wind, which she had scarcely felt while running off before it, 
had now increased so much that she heeled over till there was 
great danger of her capsizing, to prevent which, Willie, assisted 
by his two sisters, set about reefing the sail. 

This was soon accomplished, and again the boat was steered as 
close as she would go, which at best was little better than eight 
points, so that with her great lee way, Willie soon found that, 
in spite of his utmost skill, his craft was drifting rapidly out to sea. 

Nearer and nearer rolled on the embattled legions of black 
storm-clouds; louder came the fearful thunder crashes; more 
vivid gleamed the red lightning’s flash ; wilder the shrieking gale 
swept by, howling and screaming dread notes of terror to the 
young voyagers. The water—which in with the land was quite 
smooth—began to heave up in huge, foam-crested waves, here and 
there all around them, curling over and breaking all feather-white 
in long lines of snowy, hissing spray. Great round drops of rain 
came pattering down in the water, and pelting on the thwarts and 
gunwales of the boat with a sharp, clicking noise that smote start- 
lingly dismal on the ears of the three little ocean wanderers. 

Young as he was, Willie retained in his mind much of what he 
had heard his father relate at various times, in regard to the man- 
agement of a ship in a gale; and the knowledge which he had 
thus gained in theory, now stood him in good stead. He had 
heard of keeping a ship before it in a squall, and of scudding in a 
gale—and the dull-sailing, clumsy boat was his ship. The theory 
which he had learned, he proceeded to put into practice; and 
when the first mad gust of the yelling tornado fell upon the 
launch, she was going off dead before the wind—otherwise her 
sail would have been blown away, or she would have been 
swamped in aninstant. As it was, she went flashing on through 
the wild storm and screaming surges, scudding away, right out 
into the mighty wilderness of waters. 


Ten, fifteen minutes went by, and still the war of elements went 


on in all its terrible fury; and still the brave, little fellow stood 
there at the helm, bare-headed, his cap blown away, his clothes 
dripping with water, and steady to his purpose, steered his tiny 
bark on and away before the fierce, howling blast. 

Once only he faltered, and that was when the launch quivered 
for a moment on the crest of a mighty surge, and then went reel- 
ing and plunging, standing almost on end, down into the hissing 
vortex of the liquid ravine. Then, a single, quick cry of horror 
escaped the boy’s lips; but the next moment, Jenny crept up to 
his side, laid her hand upon his shoulder, and spoke in a low, 
soothing tone, that almost instantly called back his confidence, 
and elicited from his lips a cry of admiration for his sister’s 
heroism. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear Willie,” spoke the little angel. 
“Mother says that God watches over people that live on the sea. 
And don’t you remember, brother, how often our dear mother 
has told us that Jesus loved little children? If God watches 


over us, and Jesus loves us, we shall be safe. So, don’t be afraid.” 


Night—dark, wild and gloomy night, came down upon the 
world of waters, and still the terrible tornado raged in all its hor- 
rors of wind, lightning, rain and thunder ; and there, in their frail, 
open boat, we will leave the hapless young voyagers speeding on 
and away right out into the very heart of the vast Adantic. We 
will bid them adieu, and glance back to their home—to their fond 
mother, rendered desolate in heart by the dread calamity that has 
fallen upon her in the loss of her children. 

At the moment when the children first embarked, Mrs. Walton 
had glanced out towards the cove, and for a few minutes she 
watched them with all a mother’s fond pride, as she saw them 
sailing to and fro on the quiet waters of the bay; and then some 
visitors called, and she forgot her children till just as the storm 
came down, when a neighbor came rushing in with the heart- 
rending intelligence that the launch had been seen only a few 
minutes previously, several miles out to sea. 

The first terrible shock almost killed her ; but soon rallying all 
her woman’s energy and mother’s love, she rushed forth from her 
home, and regardless of the furious storm, aroused her neighbors, 
and besought them with all the eloquence called up by the deep 
anguish of her riven heart, to lend thg@jr aid in the recovery of 
her lost darlings. 

There was no vessel at Rockaway or Falkner’s Island, and to 
venture out to sea in such a storm with such small craft as were 
kept along the shore, were worse than madness; and so immedi- 
ate despatches were sent to New York, not only to the owners of 
the ship commanded by Capt. Walton, but to the pilots, and 
within an hour after the news reached the city, two of the staunch- 
est pilot boats, manned by extra picked crews of gallant souls, 
were underweigh, and speeding on their swift-winged course in 
search of the ocean-lost children. 

Mrs. Walton herself hastened to the city, to urge with her 
presence and influence, more prompt action; but the two vessels 
had been gone an hour when she arrived, and so she repaired to 
the house of Mr. Alwin, the owner of the ship her husband com- 
manded, to await the return of those who had so nobly gone forth 
in that mad storm in search of her three darlings. 

Leaving her there in a state of fevered anxiety, hoping in the 
very teeth of despair, we, too, will go forth into the wild, yelling 
gale, to look upon a most sublime ocean picture. 

It was an hour past midnight—dark as the deepest, gloomiest 
cells of an inquisitorial dungeon, save when the vivid lightning’s 
flash lit up the Cimmerian blackness with a glare rivalling that of 
the brightest noon-day sun. 

Some ninety miles to the eastward of Sandy Hook, lay hove to 
a noble ship, inward bound, in one of the most terrific gales that 
ever swept along the northern coast of America. The gale had 
set in an hour before sundown, and ever since dark the ship had 
been hove to under the shortest possible canvass, heading up 
west-southwest, with the gale coming in violent squalls out at due 
northwest. 

“Do you think there is any danger to us or the ship, captain ?” 
inquired one of three passengers, who stood near the commander 
of the ship, partly sheltered from the storm by the projecting roof 
of the round house. 

“Not the least, Mr. Kinsley. You are as safe here as you 
would be at your own house in New York. She is a bran new 
ship, and I have had no opportunity of trying her hove to before ; 
but I am perfectly satisfied with her behaviour. In fact, I never 
saw any craft conduct herself quite so well in a hurricane like 
this. ’Tis a terrible night, however, and God help those who 
may chance to be out in a less able craft than ours! For the last 
hour I have been thinking of my wife and children. My wife will 
not sleep one wink to-night. She never can in a storm like this 
when I am from home. I was cast away once on the Long 
Island shore, not half a mile from home, in just such a gale, only 
it was at southeast. I would give a hundred dollars this moment 
to be at home, only for my wife’s sake. But we must—my God, 
what is that ?”’ 

A continuous flash of lightning lit up the surrounding space, 
and as the darkness shut in again, a faint, but clear and distinct 
—“Ship A-hoy!” uttered either by a female or a child, came 
down on the blast from directly to windward. 

A moment after the hail was repeated, and another flash of 
lightning revealed a boat driving square down before the gale, 
and almost under the ship’s quarter. Ere one could count five, 
the shrill, quivering cry came up from the boat, as it shot past the 
ship not three fathoms clear of her rudder. 

“Merciful Heaven! There are three children in that boat!” 
yelled Mr. Kinsley, who, with the captain, was peering down over 
the taffrail as the boat flew past. 

“ Put your helm hard up, my man,” said the captain, in a voice 
as calm as man’s voice could be ; and then calling the chief and 
third mates, who were both on deck, he informed them of the fact 
that a small open boat, with three children in it, had just gone 
past, and then gave his orders : 

“Mr. Casey, please go out on the flying jib boom end and keep 
a lookout for the boat; and mind, Mr. Casey, if we come up with 
it, you can lay the ship so as to bring the boat close aboard on the 
larboard side—larboard, remember, Mr. Casey. Don’t, for your 
life, make a mistake. Go forward now, sir, and if we save those 
children, five hundred dollars shall be your reward.” 

Then turning to the chief mate, he continued : 

“Mr. Winsor, you will brace the yards all square, which, with- 
out making any more sail, will send the ship through the water 
something faster than the boat is going. Having done this, rig 
six single whips—two on each of the lower yards—on the larboard 
side. Place the blocks far enough out for the falls to drop about 
a fathom clear of the ship, and then recve off good stun’-sail gear, 
bringing both ends in on deck, with a running bowline in one part, 
and the other led along for a fall, stationing three good fellows at 
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each. In the meantime, I will get the ship steady before the 
wind, and—Frank, my man, you keep her so. Don’t let her yaw 
aninch! Steer her as if your very soul depended on it; and 
within an hour after the ship reaches New York, you shall have a 
hundred dollars. 

“ And now, Mr. Kinsley, will you please call up the second 
mate, and all the gentlemen passengers? I want them to stand 
by the whips in order to assist the sailors if necessary. We must 
save those children, and do it, too, without the boat coming in 
contact with the ship, as that would be instant destruction to it 
and them in such a sea.” 

“ All ready, the whips, sir!” came from the mate, and the next 
moment the young third mate’s voice rang out from the jib-boom 
end: “Boat right ahead! Steady, as you go!” 

“ Now then, my lads, who’ll into these running bowlines with 
me and stand by to pick up the children ?”’ anxiously inquired the 
captain. 

“T, sir,” and “I,” “I,” “1,” came from a dozen ready sailors, 
in a moment. 

“Thank you, my lads; but I only want five. I go in one of 
the bowlines myself.” 

The sclections were soon made, and there they stood in the 
fore, main and mizzen chains—the commander and five noble fel- 
lows—with the bowlines under their arms ready to risk their lives 
to save the three children. 

“Steady! Stand by, now! Here they come! Look out!” 
screamed the officer from the jib-boom, and a moment later, the 
dim outlines cf a boat loomed up by the lee cat-head. Another 
moment of breathless suspense, and the boat was abreast of the 
fore-chains. 

“Stand by the for’ard whips! Look out there in the main 
chains! Veer away, men! Now, Harry, now!” and down went 
the captain and his companion into the boat. 

A breath later and the shout came ringing up, “ Look out, 
main and mizzen chains! Sway away on deck !” and up by the 
run came the two men, each grasping a child in his arms. 

“Main chains, there! In God’s name, have you got her?” 
screamed the captain, rushing aft with the boy he had saved still 
in his arms. 

“ Ay, ay,sir! All right!” answered a brave fellow, clambering 
in on deck, with little Jenny grasped tight by her clothes. 

“ Father!” exclaimed the girl, clasping the captain about the 
neck. “Father!” “Father!” echoed back two treble voices. 

“ Almighty God, I thank thee! Saved—saved—saved!” and 
Capt. Lester Walton sunk fainting to the deck. He knew the 
children were his own from the moment they passed the ship’s 
stern, and his indomitable self-control had borne him up till they 
were rescued ; when the reaction came, and he sunk down insen- 
sible. 

At an hour before sunset on the following day, the ship was at 
her berth in New York, and the meeting between the distracted 
mother and her loved children there, in the cabin of her husband’s 
ship, is too sacred a picture to be profaned by a mere pen-and-ink 
copy. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
1 THINK OF THEE. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


I think of thee at evening’s tranquil hour, 
The hour my heart doth fondly love the best ; 
When memory cometh with a spell of power, 
And keeps her watchful vigils in my breast. 


It seemeth then thy spirit is communing, 

In soothing tones of hope and joy, with mine ; 
The thrilling chords of memory attuning 

To sweet responsive melody with thine. 


I think of thee, when o’er my heart is stealing 
The gloomy shades of care and dark unrest ; 

O then, with aching heart, though careless seeming, 
I’d lay my weary head upon thy breast. 


I think of thee! Thy cherished image ever 
Beams on my pathway like a star-beam bright ; 
Through sorrow’s darkening shadows, paling never, 
But glowing e’er with pure, unfading light! 


+ > 


THE CALENDAR OF FLORA. 


The bursting of the leaves and opening of the flowers of the 
same plant are so constant to their times (their appointed times, 
as we are naturally led to call them) that such occurrences might 
be taken as indications of the times of the year. It has been pro- 

osed in this way to select a series of botanical facts which should 
ne a calendar, and this has been termed a calendar of Flora. 
Thus, if we consider the time of putting forth leaves, the honey- 
suckle protrudes them in the month of January; the gooseberry, 
currant and elder, in the end of February, or beginning of March ; 
the willow, elm and lime trees, in April ; the oak and ash, which 
are always the latest amongst trees, in the beginning or towards 
the middle-of May. In the same manner the flowering has its 
regular time; the mezereon and the snow-drop push forth their 
flowers in February; the primrose in the month of March ;: the 
cowslip in April; the great mass of plants in May and June; 
many in July, August and September; some not till the month 
of October—as the meadow saffron; and some not till the ap- 

roach and arrival of winter—as the lauristinus and arbutus.— 


hewell’s “ Bridgewater ise.” 
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There is something in the temper of men so adverse to boister- 
ous and severe treatment, that he who endeavors to carry his 
int that way, instead of prevailing, generally leaves the mind of 
im whom he has thus attempted in a more confirmed and obsti- 
nate situation than he found it at first. Bitter words and hard 
usage freeze the heart into a kind of obduracy, which mild per- 
suasion and gentle language only can dissolve and soften. 
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THE BLESSING OF A GOOD DEED. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“T sHO0uLD like to ‘o that, every day, for a year to come,” 
said Mr. William Evevett, rubbing his hands together quickly in 
irrepressible pleasure. 

Mr. Everett was a stock and money broker, and had just made 
an “operation,” by which a clear gain of two thousand dollars 
was secured. He was alone in his office; or, so much alone as 
not to feel restrained by the presence of another. And yet, a pair 
of dark, sad eyes were fixed intently upon his self-satisfied coun- 
tenance, with an expression, had he observed it, that would, at 
least, have excited a moment's wonder. The owner of this pair 
of eyes was a slender, rather poorly dressed lad, in his thirteenth 
year, whom Mr. Everett had engaged, a short time previously, to 
attend in his office and run upon errands. He was the son of a 
widowed mother, now in greatly reduced circumstances. His 
father had been an early friend of Mr. Everett. It was this fact 
which led to the boy’s introduction into the broker’s office. 


“Two thousand dollars!” The broker had uttered his satis- 
faction; but now he communed with himself silently. “Two 
thousand dollars! A nice little sum that for a single day’s work. 
I wonder what Mr. Jenkins will say tomorrow morning, when 
he hears of such qn advance in these securities ?” 


From some cause, this mental reference to Mr. Jenkins did not 
increase our friend’s state of exhilaration. Most probably, there 
was something in the transaction, by which he had gained so 
handsome a sum of money, that, in calmer moments, would not 
bear a too close scrutiny—something that Mr. Everett would 
hardly like to have blazoned forth to the world. Be this as it 
may, a more sober mood, in time, succeeded, and although the 
broker was richer by two thousand dollars than when he arose in 
the morning, he was certainly no happier. 

An hour afterwards, a business friend came into the office of 
Mr. Everett and said : 

“Have you heard about Cassen ?” 

“No, what of him ?” 

“ He’s said to be off for California with twenty thousand dol- 
lars in his pockets more than justly belongs to him.” 

“oe What 

“Too true, I believe. His name is in the list of passengers 
who left New York in the steamer yesterday.” 

“The scoundrel !” exclaimed Mr. Everett, who, by this time, 
was very considerably excited. 

He owes you, does he?” said the friend. 

“T lent him three hundred dollars only day before yesterday.” 

“ A clear swindle.” 

“Yes itis. O, if I could only get my hands on him !” 

Mr. Everett’s countenance, as he said this, did not wear a very 
amiable expression. 

“Don’t get excited about it,” said the other. “I think he has 
let you off quite reasonably. Was that sum all he asked to 
borrow 

“Yes.” 

“I know two, at least, who are poorer by a couple of thousands 
by his absence.” 

But Mr. Everett was excited. For half an hour after the indi- 
vidual left, who had communicated this unpleasant piece of news, 
the broker walked the floor of his office with compressed lips, a 
lowering brow, and most unhappy feelings. The two thousand 
dollars gain in no way balanced in his mind the three hundred 
lost. The pleasure created by the one, had not penetrated deep 
enough to escape obliteration by the other. 

Of all this, the boy with the dark sad eyes had taken quick 
cognizance. And he comprehended all. Scarcely a moment had 
his glance been removed from the countenance or form of Mr. 
Everett, while the latter walked, with uneasy steps, the floor of 
his office. 

As the afternoon waned, the broker's mind grew calmer. The 
first excitement, produced by the loss, passed away ; but it left a 
sense of depression and disappointment that completely shadowed 
his feelings. 

Intent as had been the lad’s observation of his employer during 
all this time, it is a little remarkable, that Mr. Everett had not 
once been conscious of the fact that the boy’s eyes were steadily 
upon him. In fact, he had been, as was usually the case, too 
much absorbed in things concerning himself, to notice what was" 
peculiar to another, unless the peculiarity were one readily used 
to his own advantage. 

“John,” said Mr. Everett, turning suddenly to the boy, and 
encountering his large, earnest eyes, “take this note around to 
Mr. Legrand.” 

John sprang to do his bidding; received the note, and was off 
with unusual fleetness. But, the door which closed upon his 
form, did not shut out the expression of his sober face and humid 
glance from the vision of Mr. Everett. In fact, from some cause, 
tears had sprung to the eyes of the musing boy, at the very mo- 
ment he was called upon to render a service; and, quicker than 
usual though his motions were, he had failed to conceal them. 


A new train of thought now entered the broker’s mind. This 
child of his old friend had been taken into his office from a kind 
of charitable feeling—though of very low vitality. He paid him 
a couple of dollars a week, and thought little more about him, or 
his widowed mother. He had too many important interests of 
his own at stake, to have his mind turned aside for a trifling mat- 
ter like this. But, now, as the image of that sad face—for it was 
unusually sad at the moment when Mr. Everett looked suddenly 
towards the boy—lingered.in his mind, growing every moment 


more distinct, and more touchingly beautiful, many considerations 
of duty and humanity were excited. He remembered his old 
friend, and the pleasant hours they had spent together, in years 
long since passed, ere generous feelings had hardened into ice, or 
given place to an all-pervading selfishness. He remembered, too, 
the beautiful girl his friend had married, and how proudly that 
friend presented her to their little world as his bride. The lad 
had her large, dark, spiritual eyes—only the light of joy had faded 
therefrom, giving place to a strange sadness. 

All this was now present to the mind of Mr. Everett, and 
though he tried, once or twice, during the boy’s absence, to oblit- 
erate these recollections, he was unable to do so. 

“ How is your mother, John?” kindly asked the broker, when 
the lad returned from his errand. 

The question was so unexpected, that it confused him. 

“She’s well—thank you, sir. No—not very well, either—thank 
you, sir.” 

And the boy’s face flushed, and his eyes suffused: 

“ Not very well, you say?” Mr. Everett spoke with kindness, 
and in a tone of interest. “Not sick, I hope?” 

“No, sir; not very sick. But—” 

“But what, John,” said Mr. Everett, encouragingly. 

“She’s in trouble,” half stammered the boy, while the color 
deepened on his face. 

“Ah, indeed? I’m sorry for that. 
John?” 

The tears, which John had been vainly striving to repress, now 
gushed over his face, and with a boyish shame for the weakness, 
he turned away and struggled for a time with his o’ermastering 
feelings. 

Mr. Evereti was no little moved by so unexpected an exhibition. 
He waited, with a new-born consideration for the boy, not unmin- 
gled with respect, until a measure of calmness was restored. 


“John,” he then said, “ if your mother is in trouble, it may be 
in my power to relieve her.” 

“O, sir!” exclaimed the lad, eagerly, coming up to Mr. Ever- 
ett, and, in the forgetfulness of the moment, laying his small hand 
upon that of his employer, “if you will, you can.” 


Hard indeed could have been the heart that could have with- 
stood the appealing eyes lifted by John Levering to the face of 
Mr. Everett. But, Mr. Everett had not a hard heart. Love of 
self and the world had encrusted it with indifference towards oth- 
ers; but, the crust was now broken through. 

“Speak freely, my good lad,” said he, kindly. ‘Tell me of 
your mother. What is her trouble ?” 

“We are very poor, sir.” Tremulous and mournful was the 
boy’s voice. “And mother isn’t well. She does all she can; 
and my wages help a little. But, there are three of us children; 
and I am the oldest. None of the resi can earn anything. Mother 
couldn’t help getting behind with the rent, sir, because she hadn’t 
the money to pay it with. This morning, the man who owns the 
house where we live, came for some money, and when mother 
told him that she had none, he got, O, so angry, and frightened 
us all. He said, if the rent wasn’t paid by to-morrow, he’d turn 
us all into the street. Poor mother! She went to bed sick.” 

“How much does your mother owe the man?” asked Mr. 
Everett. 

“O, it’s a great deal, sir. I’m afraid she’ll never be able to 
pay it; and I don’t know what we'll do.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Fourteen dollars, sir,” answered the lad. 

“Ts that all?’ And Mr. Everett thrust his hand into his 
pocket. ‘Here are twenty dollars. Run home to your mother, 
and give them to her, with my compliments.” 

The boy grasped the money eagerly, and, as he did so, in an 
irrepressible burst of gratitude, kissed the hand from which he 
received it. He did not speak, for strong emotion choked all 
utterance; but Mr. Everett saw his heart in his large, wet eyes, 
and it was overflowing with thankfulness. 

“Stay a moment,” said the broker, as John Levering was about 
passing through the door. ‘Perhaps I had better write a note 
to your mother.” 

“TI wish you would, sir,” answered the boy, as he came slowly 
back. 

A brief note was written, in which Mr. Everett not only offered 
present aid, but promised, for the sake of old recollections, that 
now were crowding fast upon his mind, to be the widow’s future 
friend. 

For half an hour after the lad departed, the broker sat musing, 
with his eyes upon the floor. His thoughts were clear, and his 
feelings tranquil. He had made, on that day, the sum of two 
thousand dollars by a single transaction, but the thought of this 
large accession to his worldly goods did not give him a tithe of 
the pleasure he derived from the bestowal of twenty dollars. He 
thought, too, of the three hundred dollars he had lost by a mis- 
placed confidence ; yet, even as the shadow cast from that event 
began to fall upon his heart, the bright face of John Levering was 
conjured up by fancy, and all was sunny again. 

Mr. Everett went home to his family on that evening, a cheer- 
ful minded man. Why? Not because he was richer by nearly 
two thousand dollars. That circumstance would have possessed 
no power to lift him above the shadowed, fretful state the loss of 
three hundred produced. Why? He had bestowed of his abun- 
dance, and thus made suffering hearts glad; and the gonscious- 
ness of this pervaded his bosom with a warming sense of delight. 

Thus it is, that true benevolence carries with it, ever, a double 
blessing. Thus it is, that in giving, more is often gained than in 
eager accumulation, or selfish withholding. 


> 


All wise words proceed from the heart’s integrity.—Lacon. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MORNING HYMN TO CHRIST. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
Offspring of heaven’s almighty King, 
Coequal with the Eternal Sire, 
Whose glories from light’s fountain spring, 
Whose godhead glows with holy fire ! 
Behold the gloom of night decay 
Before the lucid eye of morn ; 
While distant skies and fields display 
What splendors day’s approach adorn! 


But 0, untouched by wisdom’s beam, 
? The soul in error sleeps profound ; 
And wandering in her sensual dream, 
Heeds not the scene of ruin round. 
O Sun of truth, divinely bright, 
Bid earth’s dejected features smile ; 
Scatter the deadly clouds of night, 
That would our wayward steps beguile ' 


Bid every passion-storm subside, 
And hold the heart's emotions still ; 
Dissolve the snows of human pride, 
Teach us to see and do thy will! 
O, pour thy sacred influence down, 
Let life’s celestial dews be given ; 
Let deathless flowers our Eden crown, 
And earth become the gem of heaven ! 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


COUSIN JESSIE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


“T’tx go and sce cousin Jessic,—I declare I will!” 

Anybody could make such a speech as that, though it would 
manifestly be much more apposite in some mouths than others. 
It isn’t every one who has a “ cousin Jessie.” But young Richard 
Ellery had. 

He was moping, in the midst of a dismal rain and a summer 
afternoon. He had a couple of cosey bachelor apartments in 
town, well upward in the region of the sky, well surrounded by 
brick and mortar on quite all sides, and well in want of light and 
air. The court, down into which he sometimes tried to look, was 
exceedingly circumscribed, little visited by the sun-streaks even at 
mid-day, and then only by refraction and reflection ; and the com- 
mon airing-ground for red-faced maid-servants and amorously 
inclined tabithas. Relics of old boots, stove-pipes, and shoe- 
brushes, to say nothing of long necks of mysterious looking bot- 
tles, were discoverable in odd corners and dirt-filled angles, bear- 
ing testimony indisputable to the irritability and lack of self-con- 
trol that were to be found on all sides of the little area. 

His window was shut, in consequence of the persevering inquis- 
itiveness of the long-continued storm, that seemed eager to search 
every space, arch and angle, where drizzling rains and catarrh- 
laden winds could be made to go. Upon his centre-table, books, 
papers, hats, pipes, cigars, and inkstands, were arranged with a 
most skilful view to bewildering effect, while old coats, odd box- 
ing-gloves, walking-sticks, and chairs, sufficed, all over the re- 
mainder of the room, to knot the tangled web of confusion still 
more perplexingly. 

Richard Ellery was a student, and aspired to authorship. He 
labored with assiduity, taking especial care not to defraud himself 
with any unjust estimate of his own attainments and capabilities, 
patiently hearing and candidly revolving the criticisms of those 
whose criticisms were worth anything, and looking constantly and 
hopefully upward at the shining mark his ambitious thoughts had 
gilded for him. He was an honest student, for he spurned flattery 
and despised clap-trap. The sentiment was ingrain with him, 
that if a person is finally to reach his goal, and afterwards to 
maintain his ground there, he must possess the merit. The par- 
tiality of friendship could do nothing toward: sustaining him 
where he could not well sustain himself. 

The rain-drops beat spitefully against the panes, as if they en- 
vied him his comfortable quarters, and then run slowly down the 
glass, to seek an entrance by some secret way. All day long, the 
damp and chilling east wind had blown the tattered clouds swiftly 
across the sky, turning and turning the patent ventilator on the 
neighboring chimney, until in his heart he believed he could not 
bear to see it veer again, piping a wild molian song at the cranny 
of the window, and mocking with its variable sounds his hopes of 
a few hours of bright sunshine before night. It was really 
suicidal. 

Richard got up from his table, where he had been absorbed as 
much as the dismal weather would let him, in writing, and pushed 
his chair back, repeating a line of Ben Jonson about the weather, 


“ And her sick head is bound about with clouds.” 


He walked to the window, and took a look out. What attracted 
him so long to that particularly gloomy spot, where such a very 
gloomy view was to be had without the asking, it would be diffi- 
cult to tell. Everybody looks out upon the weather, especially 
if it happen to be gloomy; but whether because of the pleasure 
itself affords, or of the delight we all take in contemplating gloom 
and making ourselves just as exquisitely miserable as we can,— 
who will answer? 

He returned from the window, and seated himself again in his 
chair, after first drawing it farther from the table. Lighting a 
cigar, and elevating his feet to an equality with his face—and, 
perhaps, a trifle more,—he began to weave smoke-wreaths about 
his handsome head, and to knot silver dream-webs in his brain. 
The weather had its legitimate effect upon his spirits, that he 


could not deny. But, at best, it was able to do no more than 
compel compromise with his efforts to be cheerfal. He would not 
give up to the dullness. And so he did not, 

His eyes rambled, first over the apartment, taking in every ob- 
ject it contained. Then they began anew, and went the same 
rounds over again, each object a second time falling into the line 
marshalled by his observation. Then they took a new start once 
more ; this time through the window. And, with a fresh whiff of 
white smoke from his lips, whose caress he seemed to woo for his 
face, he half closed his eyes, threw back his head a little more, and 
gazed. 

It had done raining. That struck him with momentary satis- 
faction. It might again rain; but what of that? It didn’t rain 
now, and that was cause for brief self-gratulation. He took 
another puff ; this time the smoke seemed still whiter and denser. 

There were clouds all over the limited concave his vision could 
reach; but they were ragged, as in an unequal contest with the 
wind, and were flying hither and thither, like the shredded sails 
of a vessel on the main. Blotches of blue were discoverable at 
times among them. Veil after yeil was either thrust aside or 
torn deeply through, and there was the deep old heaven again. 

A handful of tame doves had congregated on a nejghboring 
roof, to the leeward of the wind, and were engaged in dressing 
their ruffled plumage in the protection of a tall chimney. A huge 
tortoise-shell cat was sitting at the window of its doting mistress, 
having curled its tail carefully about its fore-feet, and in that po- 
sition seemed keeping her eye alternately on the weather and the 
distant doves. Every few minutes, faces would show themselves 
at the windows of the different dwellings, and then, after a sober 
contemplation of the weather, suddenly disappear. 


The young man still smoked, and gazed, and dreamed. His 
was, to be sure, a waking dream, but it was evident that he had 
tried to make ita pleasant one. He battled bravely with the 
blue-devils that looked in at his window, as if they were trying to 
recognize a friend through the dense clouds of smoke. The rum- 
bling of the far-off vehicles upon the pavements sounded drowsily 
to him, as if they might be rolling in the streets of another hem- 
isphere. Doves—cat—faces—clouds—doves again—all came 
round in turn under his rambling eyes. 

And so he sat, and quietly went on with his reverie. He might 
have been musing on the prospects of his final success—the voca- 
tion he had chosen. Possibly he was revolving some new theme 
in his mind; adjusting it in a manner best suited to the full effect 
of his mental optics; or fringing and bedecking it with the fan- 
cies that crowded upon him. Or, if thinking of books, he might 
have been determining what purchases he would venture upon next 
—or what he most coveted that he knew he could not have—or 
what he had read, and what he had yet before him to read. Or, 
going out at the window with his eyes, his thoughts may have 
been upon green fields, and bushes dripping with raindrops, and 
wide and low farm-roofs, and snugly-housed and sleek-coated 
cattle, and a pretty face or two at the window. 

Just then a bar of sunshine pierced through a cloud-rift, and 
fell across his face. The smoke-wreaths seemed like a veil of 
silver. 

“T’ll go and see Cousin Jessie; I declare I will!” burst from 
his lips. It was plain enough of whom and what he had been 
thinking now. That bar of burning sunshine, piercing through 
the cloud, and streaking across his handsome features, seemed to 
have penetrated to the secret magazine of his thoughts, and pro- 
duced the explosive ejaculation mentioned above. ; 

He jumped up from his seat, and hurried to the window. He 
threw the stump of his fragrant cigar down into the area, and 
then took a broad view of the sky. 

“Upon my soul!” exclaimed he, “ there’s the sun !” 

As if he had not seen it, as if he had not felt it, before that 
moment! 

There, sure enough, the welcome luminary was. It was like 
looking over a new world, to. see the change its re-appearance 
wrought. The thick roofs, with their slate tiles all still damp and 
dripping, looked as if they were sheeted with gold and silver. 
The chimney-stacks stood more erect, and puffed out their 
smokes with more show of ambition. The doves grew uneasy, 
and began to coo vigorously. The tortoise-shell cat licked her 
breast and shoulders, as if getting herself in readiness to make 
some afternoon call that the state of the weather had hitherto de- 
ferred. Faces appeared at the various windows again, turned 
upward, took long looks at the sky, lit up with fresh smiles, and 
then disappeared—probably for the street door. 

Richard Ellery became suddenly a new being. Throwing open 
both his windows, he let out the nauseating smoke, and let the 
drifts of pure air in. How they revived him! He smelt the odor 
of the fields and hedges already ! 

“Yes,” again said he, aloud, “I'll go and see Cousin Jessie 
tomorrow. I’ve long threatened myself a visit there, and I think 
my abstinence has earned it. My affairs shall be set to rights, 
and to-morrow will I go into the country !’ 

For an hour after that he was deeply employed in arranging 
his straggling papers, and producing the form of order out of the 
elements of confusion. He put away what books he did not need 
upon the table; packed up bundles of loose manuscripts ; shuffled 
fragments of sonn 4 and songs carelessly into one of the pockets 
of his portfolio; gathered together stray cigars and pipes; and 
ended all by brushing off the table-spread carefully with a broom. 
And, after all arrangements were complete, he accoutred himself 
properly, and danced off down stairs into the street, to make a 
few purchases for his journey. 

What a magic change had only this change in the weather 
wrought ! 


The engine drew its long, snake-like train after it the next. 


morning, and Mr. Richard Ellery was among the passengers. A 
ride of an-hour, or such a matter, brought him to the station at 
which he was to take stage for his cousin’s. The coach was 
waiting at hand for its passengers, and Mr. Richard was speedily 
in his seat. 

What was the extent or the pleasurableness of his surprise at 
finding himself rolling and rattling away over a smooth turnpike, 
with but a single travelling companion, and she a pretty young 
female at his elbow, the reader has free license to imagine. The 
young man was evidently at first confused and embarrassed. But, 
with the rude motion of the coach, at length he found his cere- 
monious compunctions fast crumbling away, and even ventured 
the amiable remark to his fair companion: 

“ It’s a very beautiful morning to ride.” 

She turned up at him, or seemed to turn up at him, a pair of 
dark and expressive eyes, whose reflected glance shot a strange 
thrill through his whole system. It was not exactly a shock, or 
in the nature of a surprise; but it went through him magically 
and mysteriously. The blood rushed to his cheeks, his temples, 
and his eyes. 

The young lady threw a side glance out at the coach window, 
and only replied to his very truthful observation, in one of the 
mellowest voices that ever broke on his hearing : 

“ Very beautiful, indeed, sir.” 

And this is the beginning of many and many an acquaintance, 
whose ending neither party can foresee ;—this, and no mor¢. 

The ice was broken, as the common saying goes. Starting at 
this point, and slowly, judiciously and gallantly following up the 
little advantages he kept gaining, it was not a long time before he 
had succeeded in engaging his companion in a vivacious conver- 
sation. And as she grew interested in the words she uttered, and 
a beautiful flush of excitement overspread her countenance, Rich- 
ard Ellery looked in mute admiration on her handsome face, and 
felt that he could gaze thus, without another syllable from his 
own lips, to his journey’s end. 

She was young and handsome. This of itself is attraction. 
But to hold attention and admiration, after they have been once 
attracted, there must needs be something more. It must bea 
harmonious union of grace and intelligence. In the lady at 
Richard’s elbow these two requisites were married. Whether 
she attempted to talk playfully or seriously, there was discover- 
able that steady under-current of sense. There was the ring of the 
refined metal in all her words. 


They chatted gaily and freely of the country, and then of the 
town. They assisted each other out happily in expressions of 
their mutual admiration of rustic life, and its thousand charms, 
and braided many a skein of beautiful fancies together, respecting 
the green ficlds, the brawling brooks, the foaming rifts, and 
flower-enamelled meads. Their contrasts between town and rus- 
tic life were singularly sympathetic. Their weariness of town 
life was mutual. 

The young man thanked his stars a thousand times, before he 
reached his journey’s end, that he had come; and felt himself 
and his feelings already renewed by the charming companionship 
upon which he had fallen. The ride, he thought, would be abun- 
dantly remunerative to him. 

When evening began to draw on, the stage drew up before the 
little village inn at Briarbrook. Mr. Ellery looked out of the 
window, hardly knowing where he was. His fair companion had 
absorbed him utterly with her manners and conversation. Recog- 
nizing the place, he instantly prepared to get out at the door. He 
had just got his hand upon the latch, when the driver accosted 
them both from the opposite door, which he had opened. 

“ Where will you be left ?” inquired he. ‘‘ This is the inn.” 

“TI will go to the house of Mr. Wilson,” replied the lady. 

* And you ?” continued the driver, nodding to Richard. 

But the answer of his companion so surprised and delighted 
him together, that he caught himself rudely staring in her face, 
instead of answering the question put to him. 

“ Where will you get out, sir?” again came from the whip. 

“ Leave me there, too,” replied he; and he and his fair com- 
panion exchanged significant looks a moment, whose interpreta- 
tion is needless. 

The door was shut with a slam, and they rolled away over a 
tract of green and soft sward. 

“How strange this all is !”” said Richard, rather to himself than 
with a thought of addressing any one in particular. The young 
lady crimsoned, but made no answer. 

When the iron steps of the coach at last came down, with their 
reverberating clang, they were drawn up before the door of Mr. 
Wilson’s residence. A girl stood inthe door. It was “ Cousin 
Jessie!” 

Espying the lady passenger first, as she had been duly expect- 
ing her, she uttered an exclamation of joy, and spread out her 
arms to receive her old friend and schoolmate. It was not until 
Richard had stood quite a little time near them that Jessie looked 
up and recognized him. 

“ Cousin Richard!” exclaimed she, and giving a rosy cheek to 
kiss. “I hadn’t thought of this being you! I imagined Mary 
had surely brought along some one of her brothers.” 

And between congratulating the one and the other, Jessie found 
her feelings in quite an excited state. She did not introduce her 
cousin Richard to her friend Mary, for it was p!ain to her that 
they were well enough acquainted already. And thus the hap- 
pily-begun friendship of Mr. Richard Ellery for his pleasant 
stage-coach companion was continued. 

At the rural residence of Mr. Wilson, Richard found abundant 
means of gratifying his various tastes for pleasure. The locality 
was fine, the air invigorating, the social advantages unquestion- 
able, and the stimulus to good spirits constant. Besides and be 
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yond all this, Cousin Jessie was as rare a beauty as could be 
found secreted in any rural hiding-place through the country ; 
and if all the hidden truth were to be dragged to the broad light, 
it would have to be confessed that Richard had inwardly pro- 
posed to himself, long before leaving his pent-up bachelor quar- 
ters in town, the delightful plausibility of making a wife out of 
this same fresh bad of a cousin ! 

These were his first intentions. But the new and unexpected 
acquaintance of the coach threw him a great way out of his reck- 
onings. ‘Though by no means desirous, in bis own heart, of dis- 
paraging Jessie by so much as a thought, the glare of his new 
friendship, and the warmth as well as the glare of it, rather had 
the effect to warp his vision temporarily, and to suggest things 
that had not entered his heart before. 

“ Jessie,” said he to his cousin, during the evening, when he 
found the ready opportunity, “ what is your friend’s other name, 
pray? Yoa are all calling her Mary; but Mary what, I want to 
know ?” 

“ Why! and then you don’t know?” exclaimed his charming 
cousin. “But I really thought you better acquainted with cach 
other. Mary Gammell, coz. Now don’t have to ask that again.” 


Just at that moment the young lady herself entered the room, 
and all further allusions to her were thus prevented. 

Shall the truth be told, in plain monosyllables, concerning 
Richard Ellery? He was in love! A day or two with him, 
more or less, was therefore only so much of an ecstatic dream. 
When he found no opportunities of conversing with Mary, he sol- 
aced himself with recalling her inimitable looks and graceful say- 
ings. In any event, he refused to let her go entirely out of his 
heart. 

Drives, and walks, and boat excursions on the little lake, com- 
bined pleasantly to wear off the tedium, if such at any time men- 
aced them. At length, one day, a new chapter opened itself in 
the histofy. 

They had started at mid-forenoon, in a large party, for a ram- 
ble in the woods for wild-flowers. It was a gay company, indeed. 
Jessie was in towering spirits, and so seemed her friend Mary. 
The sun was clear and mellow, and a fresh breeze drew up 
through the woodland avenues invigoratingly. Walking onward 
for some distance, and giving themselves up to the genial influ- 
ence of the forest, they were a happy party. There was laughter 
enough for all, and smiles enough, and sobriety enough. And 
all these were so happily commingled that it really would have 
been difficult to say which was a bit more gleeful, or which more 
serious, than the others. 

In the course of events they became somewhat scattered. Mary 
wanted wild-flowers; and Richard,-who had all the time attended 
closely by her side, now volunteered his services to procure them. 
She accepted them with a gracious smile—ah! it made him a 
thousand times a captive !—and, almost before they were aware 
of it, they found themselves separated from the rest of the party. 

Richard roamed about actively, penetrating the densest thick- 
ets, and clambering the most ragged ledges, in quest of flowers. 
No person could have exceeded him in indefatigability. At the 
last he brought back an armful of gathered buds and blossoms to 
Mary, who had followed him at some distance above, and show- 
ered them down liberally into her outspread lap. Then, sitting 
down by her side, with the golden sun-blotches dancing hither 
and thither about them, and the cool Breeze blowing up steadily 
from the far-off lake, he began talking upon the very delicate 
topic of flowers themselves, and their language. 

It was so easy and so natural—the transition from blossoms to 
the subject uppermost in his heart—that, however much circum- 
locution the introduction of the catastrophe might seem to require 
of the narrator, the living actor in it himself, at least, by no means 
inculcated it by his example. Therefore we tell it at a breath. 

Down upon the soft mosses went the young author, suing for 
favor at the door of Mary’s heart! How long and fervently he 
prayed there the reader need not be told. It is enough only to 
narrate that, at that time and in that place, he offered his heart to 
the acceptance of his stage-coach acquaintance, and besought her 
to assure him that his partiality went not all unrequited. Mary 
was more surprised, to appearances, than delighted. She saw 
but one method left her, and that was, to make ridicule of the 
whole affair. And this she did, thoroughly. 

Poor Richard! He bethought himself of his bachelor apart- 
ments again. He wished from his heart ne bad never left them. 

He saw his Cousin Jessie alone that evening. It was what he 
most wished. 

“ Jessie,” said he, in a tone best adapted to the reading of Lam- 
entations, “I am going back to town to-morrow.” 

“* What, cousin Richard !” exclaimed she, her bright eyes look- 
ing surprise, “so soon? Why, you haven’t said a word to me 
about it before! This is rather sudden, I think.” 

“T know it is. So was my coming.” 

“ Ah, yes, Richard; but that was quite another thing, you 
know. There was a pleasure in your surprising me as you did ; 
but you ought to know there can be none to me in this.” 

“But I am unhappy here, Jessie,” persisted he. “I would 
stay if I were not.” 

“Unhappy !” ejaculated she, drawing herself back half play- 
fully, to look at him, as it were, comprehensively. “ Why, I’ve 
all along thought that if anybody enjoyed himself, you were the 
one. Now pray tell me what it is that makes you unhappy.” 

Richard hesitated. 

“T will know it, coz, before you goa mile homeward,” said 
she, determinedly. 

He hemmed, and thought he had begun. Then he faltered, 
broke down, and stopped short where he was. He had said just 
nothing. 


“ Take courage,” advised Jessie, now taking him by the hand. 

Possibly the warm touch of her soft hand brought him to him- 
self. He began, and told her of all that had that day happened ; 
the first budding of his friendship for her friend Mary, and this 
its blighted flowering and fruit. He narrated his experience, too, 
with such seriousness that Jessie could scarcely command herself 
sufficiently to hear him entirely through. He assured her that he 
had met with a rebaff he could not soon’ get over. 

“ And didn’t you know?’ asked she, in a tone of deep aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Why, I thought I told you!” 

“Know what? Told me what? You told me nothing, Cousin 
Jessie! Know what, Jessie?” inquired he, in a state of alarming 
suspense. 

“Why, that Mary Gammell is married !” said she. 

“ Married!” quoth Richard, his eyes dilating, and his sorrow 

_ oozing, drop by drop, out of his heart. 

“ Certainly,” replied Jessie, “she has been married these two 
years. I told you her name was—” 

“Only Mary Gammell. I heard none of you call her Mrs. ; 
and why should I have inferred that to be her appropriate title ? 
Married !” 

Jessie threw her head back among her dark, showering curls, 
and laughed inordinately. Her cousin still held her hand. Hum- 
bled as he certainly was, and liable to the charge of fickleness as 
he might make himself, still he suffered the old tide to set in as it 
used to do, and flow over his heart. He hesitated, and stammered 
again ; but his purpose was well-defined and strong. 

“ Jessie, will you accept me yourself?” said he. ‘‘ You were my 
Jirst choice, and this is only my punishment for forgetting you! 
Will you have me, Jessie?” 

No matter is it what the precise words of the answer were, nor 
how soon that answer came. Sufficient is it that that same win- 
ter the young author had exchanged his bachelor rooms for accom- 
modations more ampte; and, while he sat at his table, by day 
and by night, writing, erasing, and slowly gathering the written 
leaves together, Jessie sat near him—the heaven now whence his 
heart garnered all its dew. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SONG BIRD. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


A song bird left her parent nest, 

And flew across the deep, blue sea, 
Until she saw the golden west, 

Where men and birds alike are free! 
She found a generous welcome there, 

And warbled gaily all day long; 
And vocal made the balmy air 


‘ With this, the burden of her song : 


Hail to the clime, whose star-gemmed flag 
Protects the d and opp d! 
Hail to Columbia’s fair land, 
By freedom and by virtue blest! 


Thus from my fatherland I come, 
A child of song, to dwell awhile 
In this fair freedom’s happy, home, 
Where nature’s blessings ever smile ; 
°T was here my youthful fancy roved, 
And long I sighed to gaze upon 
The land which e’en my childhood loved, 
Which gave the world a Washington ! - 
Then let me sing—Columbia, hail! 
Home of the great, the good, the brave! 
And o'er a free, united land, 
Forever may thy banner wave! 
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RIDICULE, 

There is so great a charm in the sportive play of fancy and wit 
that there is no danger of their being neglected or undervalued, or 
that the native talent for them will remain undeveloped ; our chief 
solicitude must be to keep them, even in their wildest flights, still 
in subjection to duty and benevolence. We must not allow our- 
selves to be betrayed into an approving smile at any effusions of 
wit and humor tinctured in the slightest degree by ill-nature. A 
child will watch the expression of our countenance, to see how far 
he may venture, and if he finds he has the power to amuse us in 
spite of ourselves, we have no longer any hold over him from 
respect, and he will go rioting on in his sallies until he is tired, 
and seek at every future opportunity to renew his triumph. — Wit, 
undirected by benevolence, generally falls into personal satire— 
the keenest instrument of unkindness; it is so easy to laugh at 
the expense of our friends and neighbors—they furnish such 
ready materials for our wit, that all the moral forces require to be 
arranged against the propensity, and its earliest indications 
checked. We may satirize error, but we must compassionate the 
erring, and this we must always teach by example to children, not 
only in what we say of others before them, but in our treatment of 
themselves. We should never use ridicule towards them, except 
when it is evidently good-natured, that its spirit cannot be mis- 
taken; the agony which a sensitive child feels on being held up 
before others as an object of ridicule, even for a trifling error, a 
mistake or peculiarity, is not soon forgotten, aor easily forgiven. 
When we wish, therefore, to excite contrition for a serious fault, 
ridicule should never be employed, as the feelings it raises are 
directly opposed to self-reproach.—Education of the Feelings, by 
Charles Bray. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The most ignorant among them believe in one Great Spirit, 
who rewards the and punishes the wicked. “I was one 
day,” says a late traveller far into the interior of our country, 
“ speaking to a chief on the subject, and endeavoring to impress 
on his mind some plain moral precepts—he listened attentively. 
When I concluded, he raised his head a little; and, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, he said, in a solemn tone, ‘The words you 
have spoken have sunk deep into my heart, and I shall n 
think of them when I am alone: It is true I am ignorant, but I 
never lie down at night without whispering to the Great Spirit a 


prayer for forgiveness, if I have done anything wrong during the 
day.’”—American Cyclopedia. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE STAYED CURSE. 


BY BUCHANAN READ. 


With face half hidden in ungathered hair, 
Which fell like sunshine o’er her shoulders bare, 
She leaned her cheek against her chamber wall, 
As if to note when some far voice should call. 
Her weary soul stood at its prison bare, 

Fainting to hear a summons from the stars! 

For life was now a midnight wilderness, 
Wherein none whispered peace to her distress, 
Save One, whose voice, of love and pity blended, 
Mid her loud grief was not yet comprehended. 
She heard alone the vultures sailing by, 

Led by the foulest birds of calumny ; 

Felt the cold serpents crawl against her feet, 
And saw the gaunt wolves steal to her retreat! 
The wide world scowled and reddened at her shame, 
Scorching her soul with horror—and ber name 
Was struck, as with the violent hand of rage, 
With one huge blot from off the social page! 
What wonder that the soul thus rudely wrung 
Should shape such words as half appalied the tongue! 
Words like fierce arrows for the faithless breast, 
Where love had dreamed with too confiding rest ; 
Shafts which once sped at random from the lips, 
Some friendly fiend must guide to their eclipse ; 
In the dark heart, where, on his starless throne, 
Deception sat, and smiling, reigned alone! 


Thus had she nursed her grief for many days, 
And thus the curse was struggling from her breast, 
When, as the midnight’s solemn sentry bell 
Struck vaguely through her woe-engendered haz, 
Announcing, as it were, the mournfal guest, 
She heard the sudden close of wings which fell, 
Together with the rustling sound of sighs. 
And presently uplifting her blank eyes, 
Beheld a dull and ashen form of woe 
Btand looking ite great melancholy there, 
As if long years of under-world despair 
Had fanned him with the hottest airs that blow 
Athwart the fierce Sahara fields below! 
The wings were leaden-hued and ruffied all, 
As if long beaten *gainst some stormy wall, 
Or blown contrary by belligerent gusts, 
Then trailed for ages through the cinder dusts 
On plains adjacent, where the Stygian pours, 
Hissing forever on volcanic shores! 
She looked, and on her lip the curse was stayed! 
Thrice all the vengeance which her soul had planned 
Burned on the forehead of the fallen shade! 
Her purpose dropt—as from the archer’s hand 
Might fall the arrow if he saw the foe 
Struck by the lightning’s swift and surer blow! 
The curse was stayed—she looked to heaven and sighed 
“ Forgive! forgive!” and in her prayer she died! 


+ > 


A TAME BUTTERFLY. 


One cold, bleak November morning, when the sky and all 
nature wore the sullen, desponding look so peculiar to our eli- 
mate at this season, a lady, who, for the first time, had risen from 
a bed of sickness, went into an adjoining apartment, where she 
perceived a gay and beautiful butterfly in the window. Aston- 
ished at finding this creature of flowers and sunshine in so uncon- 
genial a situation, she watched his movements and operations. 
As the sun came out for a bright, brief space, it fluttered joyously 
about the window, and imparted to the sick room an air of cheer- 
fulness and hope. Towards evening, however, the tiny creature 
drooped its wings; the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler on 
the mantel-piece. During the night a hard frost came on, and 
the room was in consequence very cold. In the morning, the 
butterfly lay in the bottom of the tumbler apparently dead. The 
invalid, grieved that her gentle companion of the previous day 
should so soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile 
existence. She put it on her own warm hand, and breathing 
upon it, perceived it gave signs of returning animation; she then 
once more placed it in the glass house on the rug before the fire. 
Soon the elegant little insect spread out its many-colored wings, 
and flew to the window, where the sun was shining brightly. By- 
and-by the sun retired, and the window-panes getting cold, the 
creature sank down on the carpet again, apparently lifeless. The 
same means were used to restore animation, and with the same 
success. This alternation of life and death went on for many 
days, till at last the grateful little thing became quite tame, and 
seemed to be acquainted with its benefactress. When she went 
to the window, and held out her finger, it would, of its own 
accord, hop upon it; sometimes it would settle for an hour at a 
time upon her hand or neck when she was reading or writing. 
Its food consisted of honey; a drop of which the lady would put 
upon her hand, when the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and 
gradually sip it up; then it usually sipped a drop of water in the 
same way. The feeding took place only once in three or four 
days. In this manner its existence was prolonged through the 
whole winter and part of the following spring. As it approached 
the end of its career, its wings became quite transparent, and its 
spirits apparently dejected. It would rest quietly in its “ crystal 

alace”” even when the sun was wooing it to come out, and, at 
ast, one morning in April, it was found dead—quite dead.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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PEACE SENTIMENTS. 


Some of the finest sayings of this kind come from military men. 
In a recent paper there was one by Colonel Ferguson of the Brit- 
ish army. Speaking of Washington, who was once in his power 
but was not known to him to be Washington: “I ordered (says 
he) three good shots to steal near ard fire at bim; but the idea 
disgusted me—I recalled the order.” Again, when nearer, Fergu- 
son levelled his own piece at him, but says, “It was not pleasant 
to fire at the back of an unoffending individual who was very 
coolly acquitting himself of his duty—so I let him alone.” And 
when he afterwards found out whom he had spared, he says, “I 
am not sorry that I did not know at the time who it was.” Was 
it not a pity that this noble fellow was killed in the next battle ? 
Why should such spirits as he and Washington meet together in 
deadly strife? And why should it be less “ disgusting ” or more 
“ pleasant” to fire on a thousand men than to fire on one? War 
has its glare and glitter—but strip them off, and we “sup full of 
horrors.” — Portsmouth Journal. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO G. V. BROOKE, TRAGEDIAN, 


On the Occasion of his Farewell Benefit at the National Theatre, 
Boston, 27th May, 1853. 

It always affords us much pleasure to record acts, such as the 
above, encouraging real talent and true genius. We give below 
a faithful drawing of the valuable service of silver presented to 
the abovenamed gentleman, whose reputation stands assuredly at 
the summit of dramatic fame, at least in this age. 
called the attention of our readers to the very superior talents of 
this great actor, and it reflects much on the credit of the admirers 
of the drama in our city and Providence, to evince so tangible a 
proof of their appreciation, as in this presentation to a gentleman, 
who, though a comparative stranger, has made such deep root in 
the minds of thousands who have been so deeply impressed and 
delighted at his really wonderful impersonations. The theatre on 
this occasion was, in the old-fashioned term, “literally crammed,” 
and after Mr. Brooke’s exquisite rendering of the high-wrought 
gem of Shakspeare—Hamlet—the curtain rose, and Mr. Fleming, 
stage manager, at the request of the committee of presentation, 
Messrs. Burbank, Stevens, and Thompson, led Mr. Brooke on 
the stage, and when he appeared, the audience received him with 


\s 


( 


TED 


We have often . 


your country some tangible mark of the high favor your superior 
talent is held in this. We therefore solicit your acceptance of the 
accompanying silver service as a slight token thereof, and to add 
our heartfelt wishes for your continued health, happiness, pros- 
perity and safety, hoping soon to welcome you back to this our 
native land; but, should we never see you again, we say, “ ex- 
tinctus amabitur idem.” ‘ 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, very respectfully 
and truly, yours, 

R. Bursank, Boston, 


E P. Srevens, “ Com. or PRESENTATION. 
W. Tuompson, 


He then handed Mr. Brooke the scroll and the key of the plate 
chest, who received them in a manner at once impressive and 
graceful, amid tremendous cheering and shouts of approbation. 
After a short pause, during which Mr. Brooke seemed somewhat 
affected, he said : 


“Mar. Fremine :—I feel inadequate to express at this moment 
what my heart dictates. This is indeed a mark of esteem which, 
although bearing the immaculate glitter.of precious metal, cannot 
render me more deeply sensible of the honors and kindness I 


ton. This is the result of my visit; and so deeply am I impressed 
with admiration of your country, that I hope to return to it—and 
Ihave to regret all do not feel as Ido. And I have but one 
maxim to lay down for those who contemplate visiting you—to 
first divest themselves of all prejudice, and indelible satisfaction 
must follow. I am unwilling to trespass any. further on your 
patience, and, reiterating my deep sense of gratitude to my donors 
and to all, Iam compelled to utter that impressive word, ‘ fare- 
well ;’ but I trust only for a short time. The ties of kindred and 
home command me, for a time, to leave you. For, as Eliza Cook 
beautifully expresses it : 
There's a magical tie in the land home, 
Which the heart cannot break, though the footsteps may roam ; 


Be that land where it may—at the line or the pole. 
It still holds the magnet that draws back the soul. 


“May Heaven bless you! And that prosperity and happiness 
may reign uninterrupted among you, shall often be my prayer, 
when far away. Allow me, then, with every feeling of sincerity, 
reluctantly, but most respectfully, to say, farewell—farewell !” 


Mr Brooke then retired amid the warmest plaudits that ever 
rang through a theatre ; and thus closed one of the most interest- 


SERVICE OF SILVER PLATE PRESENTED TO G. V. BROOKE, ESQ. 


a tremendous cheer. After a few preliminary remarks, expressive 
of the honor and pleasure he felt in his position as deputy of a 
large number of friends, he went to a table, on which stood a very 
formidable and handsome box of mahogany, with a silver plate 
on its lid—he opened it, and displayed a large array of silver 
plate, most tastefully arranged in the box, embedded in rich 
crimson silk velvet. He then took out a parchment scroll, which 
had an address engrossed thereon, of which the following is a 
copy 
Boston, May 27th. 1853. 

To Gustavus Vaucuan Brooxe, Es. : 

Dear Sirx,—With feelings imbued by resoect and honor, war- 
ranted by the histrionic genius and superior power of delineation 
portrayed by you in your profession as a representation of Shaks- 
peare and the drama, the undersigned, feeling that we express the 
sentiment of many thousands of your warm admirers, cannot 
allow you to depart from our shores, without conveying to you the 
high appreciation entertained for you, not only as a great actor, 
but to testify to your invariable urbanity and gentlemanly de- 
meanor, by whi-h you have ‘‘ won golden opinions from all sorts 
of people.” It seld falls to our lot to witness such truthful 
illustrations of the immortal Bard of Avon, as are so universally 
and brilliantly given in your truly great rendering of his grand 
ideas ; and we feel it our duty to enable you to carry with you to 


have had conferred upon me, by my friends in Boston and Provi- 
dence. I receive your testimonial in the spirit of a heart over- 
flowing with gratitade—so much so, as to be unable to convey to 
you the sincerity of its acknowledgement. I hope that this token 
of your appreciation shall be handed down an heir loom to poster- 
ity, and be valued with pride by those I leave behind me. Nov, 
with your perm ssion, I will take this opportunity of requesting the 
ladies and gentlemen before us to accept my unalloyed thanks for 
the patroaage I have hitherto been honored with, as well as their 
presence on this occasion I shall leave this country in a few 
days, and I shall do so with regret—with deep regret. Who, hav- 
ing travelled it, could do otherwise? I have visited several im- 
portant cities of the Union, and I feel much gratification and pride 
in saying that I have been treated with the greatest degree of hos- 
pitality, liberality and attention—not only professionally, but in 
private life. I have, traveller-like, made my observations as I 
went along, and what is the result? *T is briefly told. I found 


a vast and glorious country—a large and powerful nation—proud 
from industry, independence and education, imbued with honor, 
hospitality and affluence, and—I may use the term—universal 
equality, forming a grand chain of union, which is strength ; each 
son a link, feeling an individual responsibility for the protection 
of his country, made invalnerable by a constitution founded on 
principles of honor, as set forth by its immortal father, Washing- 


ing ceremonies ever given to an actor or any one else—which we 
fully endorse, and could comment to fill a volume in praise of 
this truly great artist and natural actor. 

To Mr. Brooke’s friends in England, this testimonial of his 
success in this country, both as an actor and a gentleman, will be 
particularly gratifying. He has performed in nearly every city in 
the Union, and with distinguished success. Mr. Brooke is what 
is technically called a sure actor; he never attempts anything in 
which he “comes tardily off.” With every physical requisite for 
a good actor, he combines those nice points of appreciation, which 
the delineator of Shakspeare must possess, in order to rise to 
eminence as an actor. He never rants, or tears a plain, straight- 
forward sentiment to tatters ; but suits the word to the action, and 
the action to the word. In short, he embodies, to our mind, the 
requisites for a good actor; and certainly, judging from his late 
successful career, we are not alone in this opinion. We are grat- 
ified to know, that he proposes to return once more to our shores, 
before the expiration of a twelvemonth, probably, to remain per- 
manently. We have few enough good actors among us, and Mr. 
Brooke will ever find appreciating audiences ready to greet him. 
He sailed for England in the steamer of the 8th instant; and he 
may rest assured that he carries with him the good wishes of all 
who have seen or known him. We wish him a happy and safe 
voyage, and a cheerful re-union with his friends abroad. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“A Night's Adventure,” a story, by Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

Prat flundred a Year, and how they managed to live on it,” a story, by 
ice B. NEAL. 

* A Passage ia the Life of Richelieu,’ by Epwargp Surron Surra. 

* Getting up the Steam,” a sketch, by Kev. Henny Bacon. 

Mary,”’ lines, by Grorce H. Voomer. 

“ The Altar of Prayer,’ a poem, by J. Hunt, Jr. 
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“A Waking Dream,”’ by BENJAMIN. 

* A Song” by Anna M. Herrennan. 
- “Lament of the Bereaved,” verses, by James LomBanp. 
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A GOOD SYSTEM. 

On the Hudson River Railroad there is an admirable system 
for the prevention of disasters. A complete corps of signal men 
maintain a perpetual watch at all necessary points from one end 
of the road to the other. At every bridge, every crossing, every 
cutting, and every place where there is not a clear view of the 
track, or where it is liable to be obstructed, these sentinels have 
their stations, and the signal of danger is passed almost with the 
speed of the telegraph. In this way, any sudden peril on the 
rails is immediately announced at a sufficient distance to insure 
the safety of an approaching train. At each draw-bridge, two 
tenders are constantly posted. No draw is allowed to be opened 
when a train is due, until twenty minutes have passed after the 
time for it to arrive; and then the signal must be shown at least 
a mile from the bridge, and a torpedo laid on the rails, to explode 
under the advancing engine, to warn its driver, if he should fail 
to see the signal. Every switch has its tender, who is required to 
be stationed on his post at the passage of each train, and to see 
that all is in order, both before and after. “If any obstruction 
arises, it is promptly signalized at least a mile off. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL. 

Persons who have not supplied themselves with our bound vol- 
umes to sell again, had better do so at once, as those persons now 
engaged in selling them through the country are disposing of 
them rapidly, making more money by a few days’ industrious 
exertion, than by months of manual labor. One of the persons 
engaged in selling these volumes, disposed of one hundred and eight 
copies last week, thus making more money in six days, than he 
could have done by many months of ordinary labor. At this 
rate, it will be seen that the volumes are being rapidly disposed 
of. They can be sent to any part of the United States by express, 
and we shall be happy to communicate with any person who 
would like to engage in the sale of the bound volumes. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.... Kossuth is receiving much courteous attention from the 
English nobility, who visit him at his house in London. 
.... The spirit-rapping mania has extended to Germany. It 
is surprising what fools people will make of themselves ! 
..+. California is the youngest of all nations, for half its popu- 
lation are miners, and there are plenty of children besides. 
.... In France, at the present moment, there is a perfect blank 
in literature, and not the slightest prospect of any improvement. 
.--. Itis currently reported that Douglas Jerrold is about to 
visit America, and make a tour of the various States. 
.... James E. Murdoch, the gentleman, scholar and actor, is 
now performing a successfal professional engagement in the West. 
.... Victoria has now eight children—four sons and four 
daughters. She married Prince Albert in February, 1840. 
... Another meteor has exploded in New London, Ct, with 
“a loud report.” Funny place, this State of Connecticut. 
.--. Macaulay is expected soon to issue two more volumes of 
his History of England. His health is irrecoverably shattered. 
.... De Tocqueville, who has been seriously ill all winter, in 
Paris, has gone 10 Italy for the benefit of his health. 
... Germany has lost one of her greatest medical men in the 
person of Dr. Harless, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Bonn. 
.... Alexander Galt, Jr., the sculptor, has returned from 
his studies in Europe to his home in Norfolk, Va. 
.... The Atheneum gallery of fine arts, Boston, is now 
thronged daily by the beauty and fashion of the town. 
-».. Vegetation throughout New England is wonderfully thrif- 
ty this season, and crops promise an abundant yield. 
... Remember, in renewing your subscriptions, that we send 
the Pictorial and Flag together, for four dollars per annum. 


CUBA AND SPAIN. 

On the last page of the present number the reader will find an 
extract from the pen of Mr. Thrasher, relative to Cuba. The par- 
agraph has set us to moralizing upon the destiny and institutions 
of this gem of the American Archipelago. ’ 

The political condition of Cuba is precisely what might be ex- 
pected of a Castilian colony, presenting a most remarkable in- 
stance of the stand-still policy that has so long governed the 
European monarchies. From having been, three centuries ago, 
the most weaJtuy, and one of the most powerful kingdoms, Spain 
has lost negrly all of her American possessions, and sunk into a 
condition of almost hopeless bankruptcy. Other nations have 
labored and succeeded in the race of progress, while her adherence 
to ancient institutions, and her dignified scorn of modern “ inno- 
vations,” amount in fact to a species of retrogression, which has 
placed her far below all her sister governments of Europe. 

The present condition of Spain is a striking illustration of the 
mutability of fortune, from which states, no more than individuals, 
are exempted. We read of such changes in the destinies of 
ancient empires—the decadence of Egypt, the fall of Assyria, 
and Babylon, and Byzantium, and Rome—but their glory and 
their fall were both so far distant in the reeess of time, that their 
history seems to all of us who have not travelled and inspected 
the monuments which attest the truth of these events, a sort of 
romance; whereas, in the case of Spain, we realize its greatness, 
and behold its fall. One reason why we feel so deep an interest 
in the fate of the Castilian power is, that the history of Spain is 
80 closely interwoven with that of our own country, discovered 
and colonized as it was under the auspices of the Spanish gov- 
ernment. We owe our very existence to Spain; and from the 
close of the fifteenth century, our histories have ran on in parallel 
lines. Bat, while America has gone on increasing in grandeur, 
power and wealth, poor Spain has sunk in the scale of destiny, 
with a rapidity of decadence no less astonishing than the speed 
of our own progress. 

The trae Hidalgo gravity, which wraps itself up in an antique 
girb, and shrugs its shoulders at the advance of other countries, 
still rules over the beautiful realm of Ferdinand and Isabella. It 
forbids railroads, electric telegraphs, manufactures, and a free 
press, and bars the national doors against all inroads of English, 
French, or American progress. Its highroads still boast of their 
banditti, and worthless gipsies, and its frontiers swarm with 
smugglers, who pocket the principal revenue derived from the 
consumption of foreign wares. Its press is mute upon liberalism 
of all kinds, and furnishes to a limited number of readers little 
more than a vapid account of the last court fee, or court intrigue. 

Moved in part by the same spirit that actnates the home gov- 
ernment, the Cubans view anything that looks like improvement 
with a suspicious eye. This characteristic was strongly evinced 
in relation to the railroad from Havana to Guiness, the first and 
principal one on the island ; and if it ot been that American 
engincers and American contractors took hold of the work, doubt- 
less it would not have been completed to this day. This same 
characteristic appears to have imparted itself to the very scenery 
of Cuba, and everything here seems to be of centuries in age, 
reminding one of the idea he has formed of the hallowed East. 
The style of the buildings is not dissimilar to that which is found 
throughout the Orient, and the trees and vegetables increase the 
resemblance. Particularly in approaching Havana from the inte- 
rior, the view of the city resembles almost precisely the geriptural 
picture of Jerusalem. The tall, majestic palms, with ffleir tufted 
tops, the graceful cocoa-nut tree, and many other peculiarities, 
give to the scenery of Cuba an Eastern aspect very impressive. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME V. 

Two more numbers of the Pictorial will close the present vol- 
ume of the paper, when we shall commence, July Ist, VoLumEe 
Fiera of our illumined journal, greatly beautified and improved, 
with an entire new suit of type, and a superb array of elegant 
illustrations, and original articles from the best literary talent in 
the country. Cost what it may, the Pictorial shall be made to 
sustain the high reputation which it has earned, and shall merit 
the constant approval and unequalled patronage that it receives 
from all parts of the country. This will form a very proper time 
for the making up of new clubs, or for single persons to subscribe, 
being the commencement of the new volume; and for the terms 
of the paper, we refer the reader to the imprint in another column. 
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Revere Hoouse.—This favorite hotel, one of the most exten- 
sive and best conducted in the Union, is undergoing the most 
thorough and complete renovation. It is in all respects a home 
for the traveller, and our southern friends visiting Boston will 
know where to call. Paran Stevens, Esq., the gentlemanly land- 
lord, is ever assiduous for the comfort of his patrons. 


+ > 


Gieason’s PicroriaL is becoming every day more popular than ever. and 
deservedly 30, for there is no publication that we know of that ranks bigher 
than it does, not even the London Illustrated News, in the estimation of those 
competent to judge. The beauty, delicacy and elegance of finish of the 
engravicgs are traly wonderful; indeed some of them will compare favorably 
with steel engravings. The literary department is full to overflowing with the 
productions of the best writers in America. Thir is no overdrawn sketch, or 
empty compliment ; we mean what we say, and we will turn with pleasure to 
our last F gpm file and convince —— the truth of our rema:ks if any will 

ve us © tunity. and we will forward money to the publisher for sub- 
if desired.— ( Ga ) Journal. 


“ Ruymes Reason witHourt.”—This is the title of 
a book of poems published by Abel Tompkins, Cornhill, from the 
pen of B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington). The poems show the 
author to possess a most genial spirit, and the true divine aflatus. 


Preasant.—We are pleased to see that the belles and beaux 
of Busion are generally adopting equestrian exercise. 


WTS 
MARRIAGES 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Foster, of Charlemont, Mr. William Sherwin, of 
Buckland, to Miss Eleanor G. Thompson. of Bristol, Me. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Samuel H. Walker to Miss Sarah H. Piper. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Geo. F. Paine to Abba B Berry, both of Brewster. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Clark Gifford to Mies Adaline Leonard. 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Theodore F. Von Arnim to Elizabeth A. Colton. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Bryant T. Henry, of Charlestown, to 
Miss Annie Mary, daughter of Mr. T. Kittredge Sheldon, of Portemouth, N. H. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Judkins, Mr. Peter C. Brooks, of Monroe City, 
Mich., to Miss Lydia M. Coffin. 

At Pall River, by Kev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. Cha’s J. Card, of Newport, to Miss 
Rebecca Short ; Rev. Sam’! T. Livermore, of Livonia, N.Y , to Malvina T. Brown. 

At Fairhaven by Rev. Mr. Dawes Mr. Timothy W. Sanford to darah T. Shaw. 

At Milibury. by Mr. Griggs, Mr. William T. Kendall, of Worcester to Mise 
Sophia Tyler 

At Portland. Me , by Rev. Mr. Chiekering, Mr. Richard C. Fosdick to Miss 
Caroline W Joy. 

At New Haven, Ct., Dr. Benj. C. Dutcher, of N. York, to Mrs. Julia R. Morse. 

At New York, Mr. Joseph Gisbuone to Eunice H. Wentworth, of Buxton, Me. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., by Kev. Mr. Maison, of Staten Island, Mr Henry Abegg, 
of Zurich Switzerland, to Sarah H., daughter of the late Jos. Pray, of N. York. 

At Philadelphia, Pa , by Rev. Mr. Suddards, Mr. Ozeas Heartle Ramborger to 
Miss Ellen Arentrue 


Tn this city, Mr. Henry Smith, 50; Mr. Samuel Yeaton, of Durham. N. H., 
29; Mr William P Capewell. 5; Mr. Thomas Ward, 53; Miss Ann Kennedy. 
78; Mr. Henry Warren, 52; Miss Sarah A. Townsend, 20; Mr. Tyler Parsons, 
77; Mr. Asa Fish, 49: Mrs. Elizabeth A.. wife of Mr. David H. Jacobs 

At Roxbury, Mr. Madison Mcintosh 67; Mrs. Sarah B. Whitney, 59. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah. wife of Mr. George N. Fisher, 42. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr Joseph 8. Read, 6. 

At Chelsea. Jane H_, daughter of the late Simeon Butterfield, Eeq., 25. 

At Milton, Sarah, widow of the late Kichard D. Tucker Eaq., of Boston, 69. 

At Stoneham, Mr. Apollos King formerly of Boston. 67. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Lydia M.. wife of Mr Nathan Lord. 19 

At Salem, Mrs. Sar.h Needham, daughter of the late Mr. Nathan Pierce. 

At Newburyport. Mr. Charles, youngest son of Hon. Ebenezer Mosely. 24. 

At Fitehburg, Israel A. Gooubridge, Eaq., 70; Mr. lsaae Herington, 34. 

At Middlebury, Vt.. Mrs. Caty, relict of George Uleveland, Esq.. 87. 

At Portiand Me., Mr. Elbridge G. Holmes, 43. 

At Saco, Me., Mias Olive Sawyer, 53; Mr Etiakim Wardwell, 75. 

At Brooklyn, N. ¥ , Mr David Brombust, 92 

At Stillwater, N. Y., Rev. David King. pastor of the Presbyterian Chareh. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Amos Gove, 5 a native cf Kensington, N HL. 

At Laporte, tnd., KR. B. Dookstadter. Presa. ot Michigan Southern Kaiijroad. 

At North Adams, Mich , Miss Koxapa Stevens, formerly of E Brookfield. Ms. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 24 and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2d and 3d of the Pictoniat Daawina-Room Compan- 
10N, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN POUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS Of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities 
and beautiful Villages ; and in short, of an infinite variety of interesting ond 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
and artistic excellence.and forming brilliant frontispi to the vol 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming arn 
exceedingly novel and elegant series, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in recard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For ~~ Publication, by our Whelemic Agents, and at-a!! the 
Periodica t# throughout nion. Terms, one voluzne. $3—two vol- 
umes, $5. three volumes, $7. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


@ The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to orginal tales, sketches and poems, by the 
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BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domescic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world. and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origina! in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful seenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square juches. giving a great amount of . 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen > 


octavo pages. > 

TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 5 
each, per annum. > 

iG One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picto- > 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE ANTHEM OF THE SEA, 


BY MRS, BARAM DAWES. 


It e’er hath pealed in strains sublime, 
Bince first began the march of time ; 
When morning stare together anng, 
And new-born earth with music rang ; 
Then over all, more bold and free, 
Was heard the anthem of the sen. 


At times it breathes a gentile note, 
And rweetly o'er the breese doth float ; 
Then swelling high in chorus vast, 
Horne, perchance, on the stormy blast, 
In heard in higher, grander key, 

The fearful anthem of the sea. 


The doep-toned base in nature's song, 
Tt pours ite mighty voice along ; 

And wide is heard the sounding roar, 
As forth it rolls from shore to shore ; 
A worthy praise, 0 God, to thee, 
This glorious anthem of the sea! 


Roll on, thou anthem, ever roll, 

Thy chorus shout from pole to pole; 

And bear upon thy soaring wing 

The notes of praise that mortals sing ; 

And o'er till time no more shall be, 

Koll on, thou anthem of the sca! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE TWO MECHANICS. 
BY MRS. M. K, ROBINSON, 

Paut Wyman and John Edwards were both good mechanics, 
thoroughly understood their business, and could command the 
highest wages. They had been playmates and schoolfellows in 
youth, and now, as they reached maturer years, were very good 
friends. Both were married, and the home of one could be 
plainly seen when standing on the threshold of the other. 
Although John Edwards was quite as industrious as Paul 
Wyman, the latter owned the neat, little cottage in which he lived, 
while the former rented the unpainted, comfortless looking house 
which he occupied. One had just as much leisure time as the 
other ; but notwithstanding this, the Edwardses were always won- 
dering how the Wymanses managed to keep everything in such 
nice order. It was a complete mystery to them why Paul Wyman 
always had the largest and finest vegetables in his garden; why 
his vines invariably prospered ; why his rose bushes never looked 
scraggy and blasted ; and why his fences never got out of repair ; 
or his doors and windows broken, like those of other people. 

These and numberless other queries were never satisfactorily 
answered by the questioners, who finally came to the conclusion 
that Paul Wyman was one of the lucky ones of earth, whose gen- 
eral success and good fortune were not the result of any effort on 
his part, but came unaided and unbidden. Though they argued 
thus, yet an under-current of thought often suggested that this was 
not a rational conclusion, as effects could not result without 
causes ; but ag neither husband nor wife was of a logical turn of 
mind, the idea was usually lost in conversations of the following 
nature. 

“TJ don’t understand it, that is certain,” said the former, mus- 
ingly. “I have the same wages as Wyman, and we have but 
two children to feed and clothe, while they have three; I don’t 
believe but he receives help from somebody.” 

“The same idea occurred to me,” replied Mrs. Edwards, “ and 
I immediately took the privilege of an old acquaintance to tell 
his wife what I thought.” 

“What reply did she make ?” demanded the husband. 

“ She laughed good-naturedly, and said I was wholly mistaken ; 
for that they had nothing and received nothing, but what her hus- 
band’s labor justly entitled them to. But, of course, she would 
say so, be the case as it might.” 

“One thing is certain,” rejoined the other, “and that is, they 
are much better off than we are ; but how such a state of things is 
brought about, unless they do have assistance, is more than I can 
tell. I only wish we had as good a chance, for I’m sure I work 
hard enough.” 

John Edwards spoke in a slightly bitter tone, for he sincerely 
believed that circumstances were very much against him ; that 
everything hed conspired to prevent him from rising above a 
certain position. 

“T have it!” exclaimed Mrs. Edwards, suddenly, “ she takes 
in sewing; J am just as sure of it as though I had seen her at 
work for others. That’s the way she manages to get so many 
new things.” 

“But if you have no certain knowledge of the fact, we are just 
as much in the dark as ever. I don’t think Mrs. Wyman would 
be ashamed totell of it, even if she did take in sewing; there’s 
nothing wrong about honest labor, I’m sure. Her mother worked, 
why shouldn’t she ¢*” 

“They've got a new sofa, too; where did that come from ? 
Out of his wages, I suppose they would say, but you and I know 
better; for what we can’t do, I’m precious certain they can’t. A 
dollar is a dollar, the best way you can fix it.” 

John Edwards looked as perplexed as ever, and did not seem 
inclined to accept his wife’s version of the matter. He entertained 
a high respect for Mrs. Wyman’s character, and was not quite 
ready to believe that she performed any labor she would wish to 
keep a secret. He sat and mused some time, and then putting 
on his hat, went over to his neighbor’s to borrow his last paper ; 


for John Kdwards was fully persuaded that he was not able to 
take a weekly journal, although none wéremore fond of reading 
than he. 

“You are quite welcome to read my paper, friend Edwards, 
but pray tell me why you do not subscribe for a copy yourself? 
A year’s subscription is but a trifle,” said Mr. Wyman, good 
humoredly, 

“I should be glad to, but the truth of the matter is, I cannot 
afford it,” was the reply. 

“But yet you spend double that sum, every month, for what I 
consider of far less importance.” 

“In what way?” asked Edwards, in some surprise. 

“In horse and carriage hire,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

Edwards colored, and seemed rather embarrassed. 

“ But people that work hard all the week need some recreation,” 
he stammered, after a short pause. 

“T allow that; but I find sufficient exercise, and recreation, in 
attending to my little garden, and walking with my family, after 
my work for the day is done. And then reading is a source of 
great enjoyment to me. Did you ever think, my friend, how 
many valuable books you could buy with the same amount of 
money that you pay to liyery stable proprietors ¢” 

Edwards confessed that he had never viewed the subject in that 
light before, and admitted that his brother mechanic had the best 
side of the argument. 

“But,” he added, “you have more inducements to stay at 
home than Ihave. The house you live in is your own, and 
everything you attempt to do prospers. With me it is different.” 

“But it should not be different,” said Wyman, earnestly, 
“You might have just as good success, if you exerted yourself 
as much, and were willing sometimes to deny yourself short-lived 
gratifications in order to obtain more lasting enjoyment ; patience, 
perseverance and self-denial must be practised unceasingly.” 


“You don’t mean to say that you or your family have made 
continual sacrifices to attain your present prosperous condition ?”’ 
inquired his attentive listener, with considerable curiosity. 

“1 certainly do.” 

“ And what may a few of them be?” 

“You will allow me to speak plainly, I suppose ?” 

Edwards signified his assent. 

“ Well, then, to begin; myself and family never ride, when we 
can walk without injury to our health; I wear an old coat, until I 
am satisfied I can pay away money for a new one; we eat plain, 
substantial food, and indulge in no luxuries which injure the 
health, as well as impoverish the purse; when I purchase any- 
thing, however small and trifling the article may be, I pay for it 
at the time; or, if that be inconvenient, I do without until I can; 
thus saving long, vexatious bills, which I have no means of know- 
ing are correct.” 

“Well, they are great troubles, that is certain; I have to pay 
one, which the milkman, grocer, baker, or market-man presents 
about every week, and sometimes they are enormously large.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, friend Edwards. And another thing; 
don’t you think you are less particular about the quantity you 
order, when you have a bill? By this I mean, do you not often 
purchase more than you would, if obliged to pay the bill upon the 
delivery of the articles ?” 

“T believe you are right again, for my wife often remarks that 
our bills are larger than they should be, and sometimes I am 
almost sure, that we are charged twice for the same articles,” 
replied Edwards, frankly. 

“Credit is oftentimes convenient and very acceptable to the 
person receiving it, but beyond a certain limit it becomes disad- 
vantageous to him. You will not be offended at what I say?” 
added Wyman, earnestly. 

“No, indeed! I have been blind too long, and I’m sure if you 
are kind enough to open my eyes to the truth, I should be very 
ungrateful to take offence. To be plain, myself and wife have 
long wondered at your continued prosperity, and puzzled our 
brains to find out how it was brought about ; but, until to-day, we 
have been completely in the dark. I have several times been on 
the point of speaking to you on the subject, but was afraid you 
would think me prying and inquisitive. Now, however, as the 
ice is broken, I will receive any suggestions, and such advice as 
you may see fit to offer.” 

“ As I have your consent to speak unreservedly, I will mention 
one fault which materially interferes with your success in life. 
You are inclined to procrastinate, neighbor Edwards; to put off 
until to-morrow what can as well be done to-day. When a pane 
of glass is accidentally broken, do you not often delay the mend- 
ing of it until another time? while, perhaps, an unruly cat makes 
her debut through the same, carrying away with her a fine steak, 
or veal cutlet. Your fences, like those of other people, some- 
times need repairs ; but do you not often think ‘ another time will 
do just as well—there certainly is no hurry about that fence. 
The world was not made in a minute.’” 

John Edwards smiled in spite of himself, for the last remark of 
his neighbor’s he was conscious of often repeating. 

‘I suppose you never knew a stray cow or swine take advan- 
tage of the gap to walk into your garden and destroy three weeks 
work, did you, my friend? Such things have happened,” contin- 
ued Wyman, significantly, yet kindly. 

“Cornered again! Well, go on,” laughed the other. 

“And once I heard of a neighbor of mine, who neglected to 
procure a physician when one of his children was threatened with 
a fever. The consequence was, a long doctor’s bill, much need- 


less suffering and anxiety, time lost, etc.” 

“My error was realized, in that instance, when too late to 
repair it,” said Edwards, his voice growing more serious, as he 
recalled the perilous situation in which his favorite child had lain 


for days, and the torturing anxiety and remorse that had preyed 
upon his own mind. 

“TI recollect another occasion,” resumed Wyman, “ when the 
same individual lost a very desirable job by being just an hour 
behind the time appointed for a meeting to take place, to arrange 
terms and other etceteras, with the contractor.” 

It was evident enough that Edwards was sensible who the indi- 
vidual alluded to, was; but he said nothing, and Paul Wyman 
went on. 

“TI do not mention these things, my friend, because I have any 
pleasure in so doing, but simply to convince you that procrasti- 
nation is one of your greatest drawbacks ; it has justly been called 
the thief of time.” 

“You spoke of exertion; is it all on your side, or does your 
wife bear her part?” inquired Edwards, 

“Indeed she does!” rejoined Wyman, warmly. “I could do 
nothing to advantage without her assistance, My wages are 
given over into her keeping, and I never have reason to find fault 
with the disposal of them. She is an excellent housekeeper, a 
most admirable manager, and everything is put to some good use 
by her prudence.” 

“T wish my wife could take a few lessons in managing, for I’m 
afraid she don’t understand the art very well, if art it can be 
called,” added the other, thoughtfally. 

“You have aptly termed it; it is an art; and no man need flat- 
ter himself that he will succeed in making his expenses less than 
his income, unless he is sure of the co operation of his wife; she 
alone can well dispose of money in household matters, and make 
a little, so to speak, go a great way. This is what I mean by 
managing. Take care of the cents, neighbor, and the dollars 
will take care of themselves. Promptness in business, and econ- 
omy in all things, is the true secret of prosperity. Endeavor to 
know just what your income is, and always regulate your expenses 
by the same. By leaving these matters to take care of themselves, 
you commit a great error. Details should be attended to; they 
cannot, will not, and never did, I believe, in any case, take care 
of themselves. The whole of our lives is made up of small 
things, which, when put together, assume, in our estimation, the 
greatest importance, and demand and have our energies in caring 
for them. But you must perceive that it is utterly impossible to 
care wisely for large matters, when we have entirely lost sight of 
the minutiw which constitute them. Pardon me, my friend, but 
you lack calculation; you arc lacking in system. Instead of con- 
trolling your business, you suffer your business to control you. 
In this way, bills pour in upon you unexpectedly, and instead of 
being your own master, you have a master in every creditor. 
You do not accumulate property ; no wonder it takes all you can 
earn to pay the debts which you have thoughtlessly contracted. 
You sacrifice something to pride; you buy many articles which 
you do not really need, and indulge in various personal gratifica- 
tions and luxuries which are not at all necessary, because you 
could get along just as well without them. You often buy because 
you are importuned to do so—which is wrong ; for what a person 
does not absolutely want, he should promptly refuse; for it is 
weak and foolish, and manifests a deficiency of manly indepen- 
dence, not to be able, at all proper times, to say no. A firm ‘no’ 
often saves much trouble. ‘There is your habit of smoking cigars ; 
some half dozen of the very best quality disappear every day. 
What good do they do you? none at all. They injure your ner- 
vous system, and make a constant demand on your purse. The 
time and money thus spent, could be put to a better use; and 
while you indulge in this worse than useless habit, you cannot 
well complain that you are not able to take a newspaper, or pur- 
chase desirable and instructive books. Your good wife has hinted 
to mine that she thought there was some secret at the bottom of 
my prosperity; but our fair friend was mistaken, for I earnestly 
assure you that the only secret of my success lies in untiring 
industry and prompt attention to business ; by this means, I suc- 
ceed, and I am glad that all men can do the same, in the same 
way. It is perseverance that overcomes all obstacles, and contin- 
ued industry that secures content and happiness. By doing as I 
have done, you will, unquestionably, reap the same results. I 
would respectfully and sincerely urge you to commence anew 
your worldly struggle. Live for something higher than a mere 
animal enjoyment. Seek diligently to acquire the needs of life, 
and let the luxuries go; you do not want them. Do not regret 
that you are obliged to labor ; labor is a blessing and not a curse ; 
it is friendly to health—develops both the mental and physical 
man. Contemplate existence calmly and philosophically. Never 
allow your equanimity to be disturbed. Attend promptly to 
details, as I have before said, and the great matters will take care 
of themselves.” 

Mr. Edwards went away thoughtful, and he began to mend 
from that very hour. He was satisfied that he had found out the 
secret which had so perplexed him. A salutary change took 
place in his affairs; needless expenses were curtailed, business 
was no longer neglected, and what he had considered a burden 
before, he now attended to with alacrity and cheerfulness. The 
fact was, he had just arrived at some conception of the true phi- 
losophy of life, and began to realize that it was labor that brought 
health and plenty. He perceived that fastidious and sickly shrink- 
ings from work were absurd and foolish, and more the voices of 
ignorance and idleness, than of wisdom. 

Mrs. Edwards having, by request, been initiated into the secret 
of managing by Mrs. Wyman, also commenced the process of 
reform, and co-operated heartily with her husband in all his plans 
for improvement; and, in a little time, the fruits of their new 
policy were seen in smiling faces, and felt in happy hearts. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATHS, 

On page 376 we give a series of likenesses representing the 
Presidents of the United States, to the present date. 

Wasuinoton was born at Bridge’s Creek, Westmore- 
land county, Va., Feb, 224, 1732, Of his subsequent history no 
American who can read is supposed to be ignorant, He was 
chosen President in April, 1789, and took the oath of office in New 
“York. He served cight years. 

Joun Avams was born in Quincy, Mass., Oct. 19th, 1735, and, 
after serving his country in various important capacities, as min- 
ister abroad, and in her legislative halls at home, he was elected 
President in 1796, and thus succeeded Gen. Washington. He 
served, with honor to himself and profit to the country, four years. 

Tuomas Jeryenson was born on the 2d April, 1743, at Shad- 
well, Albemarle co., Va., and, after a life of much public useful- 
ness, was clected President in 1801. He served for the term of 
eight years, to the full acceptation of the nation. 

James Mavison was born in the year 1750. Ata very earl 
age he was an active member of Congress. He was ever a zeal- 
ous public spirit, and, after serving as Secretary of State, was, in 
1809, elected President of the United States, and served fora 
term of eight years. 

Jamus odnes was born Sept.,1759. After serving his coun- 
try as a soldier, politician, and honest citizen, for many years, he 
was chosen President, and was inaugurated March 5, 1817, and 
served the country in this capacity for the term of eight years. 

Joun Q Apvams was born in the year 1767. He was educated 
to the profession of the law, and, afier ne of public service, in 
various important offices, he was chosen President, and inaugurated 
March 4th, 1825, and, after four years, retired to private life. 

Anprew Jackson was born March 15th, at ® tm 8. Caro- 
lina, After a long and popular career as a lawyer, legislator and 
soldier, he was elected to de presidential chair in 1828, and was 
inaugurated March 4th, 1829, and served in this capacity for the 
period of eight years. 

MAntin Van Bunen, eighth President of the United States, 
was born at Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5th, 1782. After a con- 
spicuous and popular career, during the latter portion of which 
he was Vice President, he was chosen to the presidency, and was 
inaugurated in 1837. He served as President for four years. 

m. Henny Hannison was born Feb., 1773, at Charles City, 

Va. His career, both military and civil, is well known to have 

been highly creditable to himself, and serviceable to his country. 

He was elected President in 1840. The cares of his official posi- 

tion proved too arduous for him, and he died in one month after 
entering the presidential chair. The Vice President, 

Joun Tyvenr, then became President, and served out the term 
of four years for which Harrison had been elected. 

James K. Pork was born in Mecklenburg county, N. Caro- 
lina, Nov., 1795. He was educated to the profession of the law, 
served in a laborious congressional career, and, after a long ap- 
prenticeship in public affairs, he was chosen President, and inaug- 
urated March 4, 1845. He served four years. 

Zacnany Tayvon was born in Orange Co., Va., in 1790. His 
career as a soldier is well known to every one, and more especial! 
his Mexican services. He was chosen President in 1849, me | 
surviving the arduous duties of his office but about one year, he 
was succeeded by . 

Mitiarp Fittmorg, who served out the close of the term of 
four years. 

Frank Pierce was born in New Hampshire, in the year 1798, 
and is the present incumbent of the presidential chair. He is also 
largely connected with the history of the late war with Mexico, 
and thus fur has proved a sound and wise statesman. 


THE CABINET OF THE UNITED STATES, 

On page 377 we give a faithfal series of likenesses, representing 
the Cabinet of President Pierce, as it now stands. 

Witiiam Lannep Marcy, Secretary of State, is a native of 
Sturbridge, Mass., and was born Dec. 12th, 1787, being now in the 
67th year of his age. During the war with Great Britain, he served 
as a volunteer in defence of the State. He has successively filled 
the offices of State Comptroller, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Senator, Governor of the State, and Secretary of War in Mr. 
Polk’s Cabinet. 

James Gururie, Secretary of the Treasury, is a distinguished 
lawyer, of Louisville, Ky. He has had experience in the State 
Legislature, and has filled various offices of trust. He is about 
fifty years of age, of athletic form and very energetic habits. In 
pecuniary matters Mr. Guthrie has been very fortunate, and has 
amassed a large fortune. 

Ronert M’Crexranp, Secretary of the Interior, and late 
Governor of Michigan, is a native of Pennsylvania. His talents 
are very respectable, and he is esteemed as a man of integrity and 
energy. He is forty-five years of age. In November, 1851, he 
was clected Governor of Michigan; and, under the new constita- 
tion, was re-elected in 1852, for a term of two years. In Congress 
he was Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, in 1846, and in 
1848 was on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Jerrerson Davis, Secretary of War, was born in Kentucky, 
and removed in early life to Mississippi, from whence he went to 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, where he 
graduated in June, 1828. The same year (in July) he was ap- 


pointed second lieutenant of infantry in the United States army, 
and was made first lieutenant of dragoons in 1833. In 1845, he 
was elected to sy In July, 1846, he was appointed colonel 
of the regiment of volunteer riflemen raised in Mississippi, and 
distinguished himself particularly at Monterey and Buena Vista. 
Col. Davis is of middle size, and his habits are active and ener- 
getic. His is about 45 years. 


James C. Donpin, Secretary of the Navy, is a lawyer of Fay- 
etteville, and was elected a member of the twenty-ninth Con- 
gress (1845-47). He was Speaker of the House of Commons at 
the late session of the Legislature of North Carolina, and was the 
candidate of the democratic party for United States Senator. Mr. 
Dobbin is in the prime of life, and of very industrious habits. 

James CAMPBELL, Postmaster General, and late Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, had previously been a lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, and one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas in 
that city. He is a good lawyer, and of active business habits. He 
is, we believe, the youngest member of the new cabinet, being about 
thirty-five years of age. 

Caen Cusuine, Attorney General. We have taken occasion 
in a previous number to speak somewhat at length of this gentle- 
man. Mr. Cushing was born in Salis’ , Essex co., Mass., in 
January, 1800, and, consequently, is now in his 54th year. His 
father, belonging to one of the most respectable of the old families 
of Massachusetts, was extensively engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness, by which he acquired a handsome fortune. Caleb Cushing 
entered Harvard College when very young, and graduated in the 
18th year of his age. Since that time he has m much and 
prominently before the public, as a lawyer, a politician, a soldier, 
a judge, and, is probably possessed of more versatility of talent 
than any other member of the cabinet. 

The series of likenesses which we present are from the best 
authority, and the whole will be prized by our readers. 


Wayside Batherings. 


The City Council of New Bedford has appropriated $2000 for 
the celebration of the ensuing Fourth of Jaly. 


The Ericsson at present lies at the dock, foot of North Fighth 
street. Several months must yet elapse ere her voyage to Europe. 

The mock auction shops are in fall blast in New York, notwith- 
standing the new law for their suppression. 

It is calculated that there are no less than 100,000 foreign refa- 
gees in London. 

During the last twenty years, every manager of the Italian 
Opera House, Haymarket, London, has failed. 


It is said that the empress of China has become a Christian, 
and that the emperor himself is inclined to embrace Christianity. 

Dr. Sheridan Muspratt has a portrait of Shakspeare, at his Col- 
lege of Chemistry, in Liverpool, which was painted by a contem- 
porary artist of the bard of Avon. 


The watering-place season promises to be unusually early this 
summer. Some of the best suites of rooms at Newport and Cape 
May have already been taken. 


Recent accounts from the Molacca Islands state that fearful 
earthquakes were experienced there on the 16th of November, 
and more than sixty lives were lost. 

General Polatkessky, the Russian privy councillor, confessed 
on his death-bed that he had etnbezzled 1,800,000 silver rubles. 
The corpse of the penitent man was degraded in its coffin by the 
executioner ! 

The English papers give an account of a brutal prize fight 
which lately occurred at Brandon, in Suffolk. The battle lasted 
two and a half hours, and it is reported that the defeated party 
died soon after the fight was 

In the British House of Commons, on a bill for regulating 
licenses for public houses in Scotland, Mr. Henry Drummond 
affirmed that, every Saturday night, thirty thousand men got drunk 
in Glasgow, and lay in a perfect state of insensibility until Mon- 
day morning. 

Official information has been received at Washington from the 
American minister at Paris, that the universal exhibition of agri- 
culture and manufactures would be held in Paris on the Ist day 
of May, 1855, and all nations are cordially invited to participate 
in the exhibition. 

A traveller wf oe returned to Southampton, England, who 
circumnavigated the world in seven months, by steam—said to 
have been the first to do this. Me went first to Melbourne, then 
to Singapore, and thence home. 

When Ole Bull appeared, a few days ago, in Peoria, Illinois, 
some of the people were astonished to see him so young looking ; 
as they innocently supposed “ Ole” to be, not a part of his name, 
bul an affectionate and familiar spelling of the adjective old. 

In two years the population of California has increased thirty 
per cent., and it is thought that in ten years it will have at least 
quadrupled. There are, as at present estimated, 308,000 inhab- 
itants, the annual increase being thirty-nine per cent. greater than 
that of the other States. 

A correspondent of the Transcript writes the particulars of a late 
accident, by which a boy put out one of his brother’s eyes with an 
arrow shot from a bow; and the physician who attended said it 
was the sixth accident of the kind that had come under his notice. 
Boys should be very cautious while practising this amusement. 
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Foreign Items. 


In Turkey, the Sultana’s mother is dead. 

General Walter Raleigh Gilbert, of the English army, is dead. 

Reports unfavorable to the wine crops come from Catalonia, in 
Spain. 

The insurrection in China is advancing so rapidly, that the 
emperor asks assistance from the British. - 

Silver mines and traces of auriferous quartz have been discov- 
ered on government lands near Konsberg, in Norway. 

The young English prince will bear, among others, the names 
of Duncan, George, and the principal one of Leopold. 

In Greece, the ambassadors of England, France and Russia 
had decided that the three villages in dispute belong to Turkey. 

General Pynatelli, officer under Murat, died at Naples, and was 
buried without military honors, on account of his liberal principles. 

Ladwig Tieck, the eminent Germaz poet and scholar, died re- 
cently; also, Calamme, the Swiss landscape painter. 

Spain is just catching the railway mania, and several have 
already been commenced about Lisbon, Seville and Cordova. 


The empress of France recovers but slowly, and will, with her 
husband, visit the baths of Pau, in the Pyrenees, in the course of 
the summer. 

Paris papers have dates from Constantinople of 2d. New diffi- 
culties have arisen in the question of the holy shrines, respecting 
the guardianship of the sepulchre ; but it is expected the question 
will be settled as previously anticipated. 


From Ireland the chief intelligence relates to the emigration 
movement, which is more active this season than ever, and is 
mostly to America, the means being supplied by remittances from 
previous emigrants in the United States. 

There had been one or two arrivals with gold from Australia, 
to a large extent. The news by these arrivals varies little from 
preceding accounts. Most of the mines were yielding abundantly, 
although some few diggings had been exhausted. 


A new infernal machine, ready mounted, and in death-dealing 
order, was recently seized on board a vessel called the Emperor 
de Bresil, at Havre, just from Rio de Janeiro; a locksmith, a 
passenger, who had it in ch , and his wife, were arrested. No 
indication of its intended victim was discovered. 


In reference to Napoleon IIL, it is said that, as the fears of 
anarchy which gave birth to his power subside, all classes but a 
portion of the soldiery cannot but feel the degradation to which 
they have submitted, and the uncertainty of the future which they 
have exchanged for a momentary crisis. ; 

Mrs. D’Israeli is coming out as a leader of the ton. She had 2 
grand reception Friday evening, and would have a second one on 
that day week. Her own prey is £6000 a year. She is 
twelve years older than her hus , ond her only fault is that 
she cannot forget that she was a beauty—thirty years ago. 

The Dublin exhibition was opened on Thursday, 12th May, by 
the lord lieutenant, in presence of 15,000 rs. Benson, the 
architect, was knighted by the lord licutenant; but Mr. Dargin, 
to whose of the exhibition 
owes its origin, decli e honor. . Ingersoll apologized 
that diplomatic business prevented his attendance. 


Sands of Gold. 


--+. Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is the only balance 

weigh friends.—//lutarch. 

-+++ The most happy man is he who knows how to bring into 
relation the end and beginning of his life — (Goethe. 

--+. Idleness is the stupidity of the body, and @upidity the 
idleness of the mind.—Seume. 

-+++ He that preaches gratitude pleads the cause both of God 
and men ; for without it we can neither be sociable nor religious. 
— Seneca, 

-++. The greater part of men have no opinion, still fewer an 
— of their own, well reflected and founded upon reason — 
me, 

.++. When a noble life has prepared old age, it is not the de- 
yi = it recalls, but the first days of immortality —Madame 


-+++ Man onght always to have something which he prefers to 
life, otherwise life itself will appear to him tiresome and void. — 
Seume. 

.+++ The happy people of this world think that the unhappy 
ought to perish before them with the same grace as that which the 
Roman populace exacted of the gladiators — Goethe. 

.-.. The integrity of the heart, when it is strengthened by rea- 
son, is the principal source of justice and wit; an honest man 
thinks nearly always justly —J. J. Mousseau, 

... A truth which one has never heard causes the soul sur- 
prise at first, which touches it keenly; but when it is accustomed 
to it, it becomes very insensible there — Nicole 

.-+. To despise theory is to have the excessively vain preten- 
sion to do without knowing what one does, and to speak without 
knowing what one says.—/ontendlle. 


.... Few things in this world trouble are more than pov- 
erty, or the fear of poverty; and indeed it is a sore affliction ; 
but, like all other ills that flesh is heir to, it has its antidote, its 
reliable remedy. The judicious application of industry, prudence 
and temperance is certain cure.—J//osea Ballou. 


Joker's Budget. 


A western editor requests those of his subscribers who owe him 
for more than six years’ subscription to send him a lock of their 
hair, 0 that he will know they are living. 

An Irishtnan called into a store, and priced a pair of gloves. 
He was told they came to ten shiilings. “ Och, by my soul, thin,” 
says he, “ I’d sooner my hands ’d go barefoot, than pay that price 
for ’em.” 

An Irishman was lately arrested in St. Louis for stealing goods 
ata fire. On examination before a magistrate, he confessed the 
act, but urged, in palliation of the offence, that he had been only 
a month in the country, and didn’t know the rules! 

A wag, hearing that in 1830 the brewers consumed seven han- 
dred thousand quarters of barley less than were used in 17%, and 
yet made a million barrels more beer, asked very pertinently, 
which had grown smaller, the barrels or the beer? 

There is aman in Grant county, Kentucky, who is so very 
miserly, that whenever he sends his negro servant down into the 
cellar for apples, he makes him whistle all the way down to the 
apple box, and back, to prevent him eating any of the fruit. 

A prince, laughing at one of his courtiers, whom he had em- 
ployed in several of his embassies, told him he looked like an owl. 
“TI know not,” answered the courtier, “ what I look like; but 
this I know, that I have had the honor several times to represent 
your majesty’s person.” 

The “Down East Debating Society,” having dismissed the 
question “ Where does fire go to when it goes out?” have gota 
new and more exciting one up: “ When a house is destroyed by 
fire, does it burn up, or does it burn dven?” There will proba- 
bly be a warm debate on this question 

King George IL. having ordered his gardens at Kew and Rich- 
mond to be opened for the admission of the public during part of 
the summer, his gardener, finding it troublesome to him, com- 
plained to the king that the people gathered the flowers. “What,” 
said the monarch, “are my people fond of flowers? Then plant 
some more.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT. MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems. and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper. and ata very great cot. In 
Nothing of an 

making it 


tities. and on all sectarian questions. it is strictly neutral 
nature will ever te admitted into its columns; t 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It ts iy acknowledged that the F1ac is now the lading weekly pa- 
in the United States. and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
to 


be 
1t contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, s0 condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest of intellig . No advertise 
ments are aimitted to the paper, thas offering the entire sheet. which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. or momey produce. 


Lacking neither the means nor the will, we cam Iss before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIEINAL PAPBB; 


the Unica. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or ova Ustoy, and one copy of the Prcroamt Dasw- 
Isc-Roomu ComPastos, one year, for $4 0). 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested toect as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

Ad orders should be addressed. Post PAID. to the PCRLISHER OF THE 
or ocz Ustox. 

*,* The Pisa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 

and of newspaper carriers, af POTR CENTS per copy. 
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‘not take place until the anniversary of 


. candidate, and retired into private life. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


BRONZE STATUE OF DE WITT CLINTON. — 

This colossal work of art, of which the engraving is a represen- 
tation, was executed by Mr. H. K. Brown, of Brooklyn, for a 
namber of private gentlemen in New York, and intended for erec- 
tion in Greenwood Cemetery. The figure itself is ten feet six 
inches in height, and, as will be seen, is dressed in the modern 
costume, but.so cleverly and artistically as to conciliate, we imag- 
ine, the most bigoted advocates of the classic “toga” In looking 
at this magnificent production, the predominant feeling of the 
beholder is an 6verwhelming sense of dignity and power. It is, in- 
deed, a triumph of art. The details are so 
admirably managed as not to detract, in 
the least degree, from the singleness of 
effect ; and the whole exhibits a grandeur 
of conception and vigor of treatment 
truly astonishing. The pedestal, also of 
bronze, is eight feet in height, on two 
sides of which are representations in 
basso relievo of the Erie Canal—of which 
Clinton was the projector—in the course 
of coustruction and in operation. The 
different figures and their groupings in- 
troduced thereia are very happily con- 
ceived. Previous to placing the statue 
in its final position, it will be exhibited 
in New York, in front of ghe City Ball. 
Its formal inauguration, however, will 


the opening of the Erie Canal, which 
will be some‘time in September next. 
We noticed several other works of art in 
Mr. Brown’s sanctum, not the least in- 
teresting of which was a “ Resurrection 
Angel,” in bronze, also intended for the 
classic shades of ‘Greenwood. What 
struck us as remarkable in this statue 
was the large feeling—the wonderful 
union of celestial grace and dignity 
thrown into it, and the effect of which 
was not in the least rey by the over- 
shadowing presence of the mighty figure 
of Clinton. Mr. Brown is at present 
engaged on a classical equestrian statue 
of Washington, which is also to be cast 
in bronze, and to be placed, we believe, 
in Union Square, New York. Some 
brief biographical notice of the subject 
of the elegant statue may be interesting 
to our readers ; and, in this connection, 
we give the following condensed account 
of the life of this favorite son of the Em- 

ire State. De Witt Clinton was boin, 

arch 2, 1769, at Little Britain, Oran; e 
county, New York. He was of English 
origin. His father served with greit 
distinction during the Revolutionary war, 
and became a major-general in the arn y 
of the United States. His mother was a 
De Witt, a member of the distinguish d 
Dutch family of that name. Her paren s 
had emigrated to America. He was e - 
ucated at Columbia College, where | e 
highly distinguished himself. He thin 
commenced reading law with the laie 
Honorable Samuel Jones, and, in die 
time, was admitted to the bar. But b - 
fore he was able to acquire any practice 
of importance, he was appointed priva e 
secretary to his uncle George Clinto:, 
and continued in this office, until the er d 
of his relative’s administration, in 1785. 
In the interim, he had been chosen se: - 
retary to the board of regents of the uni- 
versity, and to the board of fortification s 
of New York. In 1797, Mr. Clinton w: s 
elected a member of the legislature «f 
New York, at the time when the tvo 
great parties, which have since dividi d 
the country,.were organized, and en - 
braced the republican or democrat ¢ 
side. In 1800, he was chosen by tle 
council of appointment, of which bocy 
he was a member, to support their cau: e 
in a controversy between them and Gov- 
ernor Jay. This was finally settled by a 
convention, which met at Albany, in 
1801, when the constitution of New 
York was modified in various ways. 
The same year, he was chosen a memlir 
of the senate of the Union, in order to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of General Armstrong, and 
continued a member of that body for tuo 
sessions. After that period, he was 
chosen mayor of New York, and remain- 


ture, was excited by the enthusiasm evincéd im his favor at the 
canal celebration, in October, 1823, at Albany, and they deprived 
him of office. This act, however, for which no reason could be 
assigned, occasioned a complete reaction of the public feeling 
towards him. His friends did not suffer the opportunity to 
escape, but again brought him forward as a candidate for the 
office of governor, and carried him, by a most triumphant major- 
ity over Colonel Young. In 1826, he was again elected, by a 


large majority, over Judge Rochester; but he died before this 
term was completed. His decease was in consequence of a 


ed in this situation, with the intermission 
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of but two years, until 1815, when he \\\ 


was obliged to retire, in consequence of 
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party politics. In 1817, he was elected, 
almost unanimonsly, governor of the 
State ; the two great parties having com- 


== 


social relations, he was cheerful and kind ; in his friendships, warm 
and sincere ; and in his moral character, unexceptionable. His 
manners were rather distant and reserved, in consequence of long 
habits of abstraction, and a natural diffidence, of which he never 
could divest himself. He was rather an early riser, and extremely 
laborious, every moment which he could spare from his necessary 
duties being devoted to the cultivation of his mind No one was 
ever more ambitious of a reputation for science and literature. 
In some of the physical sciences he was specially versed, and his 
proficiency as a classical and belles-lettres scholar was very con- 
siderable. He was a member of a large 
part of the literary and scientific institu- 
tions of the United States, and an hon- 
orary member of many of the learned 
societies of Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe. His uctions: are 
numerous, and consist of his speeches in 
the State Legislature and in the senate 
of the Union, his ee and messages 
as governor; his discourses before vari- ~ 
ous literary, philosophical and benevo- 
lent institutions; his addresses to the 
army during the late war; and his judi- 
cial opinions; besides various fugitive 
pieces. As a public character, he is en- 
titled to durable renown. His national 
services were of the greatest importance ; 
the Erie Canal, especially, will always re- 
main a monument of his patriotism and 
perseverance. He was, also, a promoter 
and benefactor of many religious and 
charitable institutions. In the perform- 
ance of judicial duties, which he was 
called upon to discharge while mayor, 
and as a member of the court of errors, 
the highest judicial tribunal of New 
York, his learning and ability have re- 
ceived lified encomi As a 
magistrate, he was firm, vigilant, digni- 
fied, and of incorruptible integrity. From 
none of his official stations did he derive 
any pecuniary benefit, though he had 
often opportunities of acquiring affluence, 
As an orator, he was forcible and manly, 
though not very graceful. Mr. Clinton 
was twice married. His first wife was 
Miss Maria Franklin, the daughter of an 
eminent merchant of New York, by 
whom he had seven sons and three 
daughters. His second wife was Miss 
Catharine Jones, the daughter of ‘the 
late Doctor Thomas Jones, of New York, 
a lady of great excellence. With these 
remarks, we close our reference to the 
prominent individual, whose commemo- 
rative statue is herewith given. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 

One of the earliest discoveries of the 
great admiral, has been known to Eu- 
rope since 1492. and has borne succes- 
sively the names of Juana, Fernandina, 
Santiago, and Ave Maria, and has found 
refuge from this. confusion of titles in 
the aboriginal appellation Soon after 
its discovery by,Columbus, it was col- 
onized by Spaniards from St. Domingo. 
They found the island inhabited by a 
native race, a most peculiar people, hos- 
pitable, inoffensive, timid, fond of the 
dance, and the rude music and songs of 
their own people, yet naturally indolent 
and lazy from the character of the clime 
they inhabited. These aborigines had 
some definite idea of God and heaven, 
and were governed by patriarchs or 
kings, whose word was law, and whose 
age gave them precedence. They were 
at once subjected by the Spaniards, who 
reduced them to slavery, and provin 
hard task-masters, the poor overwork 
natives died. in scores, until they had 
nearly disappeared, when the home gov- 
ernment granted permission to import 
three hundred negroes from the coast of 
Africa, to labor on the ground, and seek 
for gold, which had been represented to 
exist here. Thus early commenced the 
first slave trade of Cuba. In 1538, Ha- 
vana, the capital, was surprised by a 
French corsair, who reduced it to ashes, 
and for more than half a century from 
that period the shores of the island be- 
came the haunts of powerfal bands of 
rovers or buccaneers, who spread terror 
over the gulf and the neighboring seas. 
In 1762, the B.itish took the city and 
the adjoining fortifications, but it was 


restored to Spaia during the subsequent 
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bined for the purpose of raising him to 
that dignity—so high was the general 
sense of his talents and services. This 
harmony continued until the distribution 
of offices, when, of course, discontent 
was excited, and at that time commenced 
a systematic opposition to his adminis- 
tration. He was re-elected, however, in 
1820, notwithstanding the great exer- 
tions of the opposite party, who had in- 
duced Daniel D. Tompkins, then vice- 
president, and, from his popularity in his 
native State, emphatically termed. the 
man of the people, to become his opponent. 
After his re-election, great resistance was made to his measures ; 
but, fortunately, the canal scheme, of which Mr. Clinton was one 
of the prime movers and mo:t efficient advocates, had been so 
firmly established, that it was secure from attack. Having noth- 
ing to fear for this favorite object, he proceeded in his plans of 
public improvement, notwithstanding the violence with which he 
was assailed; but in 1822, he declined offering himself again as a 
In 1810, Mr Clinton. had 
been appointed, by the senate of his State, one of the board of 
canal commissioners; but the displeasure of his political oppo- 
nents, who were, at that time, greatly predominant in the legisla- 
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BRONZE STATUE OF DE WITT CLINTON, DESIGNED FOR GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


catarrhal affection of the throat and chest, which, being neglected, 
occasioned a fatal disease of the heart. He expired almost instan- 
taneously, whilst sitting in his library, after dinner, Feb. 11, 1828. 
His son was writing near him, and, on being informed by him of 
a sense of oppression and stricture across the breast, immediate] 

called in medical aid; but before the physician could arrive, his 
father was no more. The next day, business was suspended in 
Albany. The public testimonials of respect paid to his memory, 
throughout the State and Union, were almost numberless. is 
body was interred with every honor. Mr. Clinton was tall, finely 
proportioned, and of a commanding aspect. In his domestic and 


ar, since when it has gone on incicas- 
ng in wealth and resources, rendering 
an immense income to the home govern- 
ment to this day. The form of the 
island is quite irregular, and resembles 
the blade of a Turkish scimetar, slightly 
curved back, or approaching the form of 
a long, narrow crescent. It s.retches 
away in this shape from east to west, 
throwing its western end into a curve, as 
if to form an impregnable barrier to the 
outlet of the Gulf of Mexico, and as 
though, at some ancient period, it had 
formed a part of the American continent, 
and had been severed on its north side 
from the Florida peninsula, by the wear- 
ing of the Gulf Streem, and from Yucatan, on its southwestern 
point, by a current sciting into the gulf. Its political position, 
all concede to be of vital importance to the United States; and 
this will be apparent to any one from the slightest ins, ection of 
the map. It is the most westerly of the West Indian isles, and, 
compared with the rest, has nearly twice as much superficial 
extent of territory. Its greatest extent from east to west is about 
six hundred miles; its narrowest part is twenty-two miles. The 
circumference of the island is nearly two thousand miles, con- 
taining some thirty-two th »usand square miles of available laud, 
which i. abundantly fruitfil.—John S. Thrasher. 
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